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HON. NATHANIEL E. MARTIN 


Democratic Candidate for Governor of New Hampshire 


The Democrats of New Hampshire, 
at the recent primary election, nomi- 
nated Hon. Nathaniel E. Martin, the 
present senator for District No. 15, as 
their candidate for governor, to be 
voted for at the election on November 
5. As was the case with Col. John H. 
Bartlett, the Republican candidate, 
Mr. Martin had no contestant for the 
nomination, and that the vote cast 
for him was small in comparison with 
that which Colonel Bartlett received, 
is due simply to the fact that there 
was an exciting Senatorial contest to 
bring out the Republican voters and 
nothing of the sort to stimulate Demo- 
cratic attendance at the polls. 

The first quarterly issue of the 
GRANITE Monruty, this year, pre- 
sented a frontispiece portrait of Col- 
onel Bartlett, of whom an extended 
biographical sketch was published 
in its pages a few years since. With 
this issue Mr. Martin’s portrait ap- 
pears as a frontispiece, and some ref- 
erence to his career may be deemed 
pertinent at this time. 

NATHANIEL E. Martin was born in 
the town of Loudon, August 9, 1855, 
the son of the late Theophilus B. and 
Sarah (Rowell) Martin, and a great- 
grandson of James Martin, a Revo- 
lutionary soldier, of Pembroke. Of 
the same family came the late Dr. 
Noah Martin of Dover, governor of 
New Hampshire in 1852 and 1853, 
and Abigail Martin, mother of the 
late Judge William Martin Chase. 

Nathaniel Martin, son of James and 


grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, settled in Loudon ninety 
years ago, upon the farm which has 
ever since remained in the family, and 
became a successful farmer and lead- 
ing citizen, as did his son, Theophilus, 
the father of Nathaniel E., who repre- 
sented his town in the legislature, was 
treasurer of Merrimack County, and 
a trial justice for many years. 

Endowed with a strong constitu- 
tion, and inured to hard labor on the 
farm in early life, young Martin devel- 
oped mental capacity and ambition 
commensurate with his physical abil- 
ity, and he soon determined to secure 
a better education than the country 
school afforded, and to fit himself 
for professional life. To that end he 
entered the Concord High School 
from which he graduated in June, 
1876, and immediately entered the 
office of Sargent & Chase for the study 
of law. Under the instruction of 
these learned jurists and able prac- 
titioners he became well grounded in 
the principles of the law and their 
application to particular causes. He 
also developed a habit of industry 
and a love for his work, so that when 
admitted to the bar, August 14, 1879, 
the promise of success in his chosen 
profession was clearly manifest to his 
friends, and it is needless to say that 
the promise has been fulfilled in 
abundant measure. 

Commencing practice in Concord, 
he continued alone for some time, but 
for nearly a quarter of a century has 
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been associated with DeWitt C. Howe, 
also regarded as one of the ablest 
lawyers at the Merrimack bar. The 
business of the firm has constantly 
increased tillgit is now unquestion- 
ably, so far as_the,trial of,causes is con- 
cerned, larger than that of any other 
firm in the county, and extends into all 
parts of the state. 

As a successful jury lawyer Mr. 
Martin has no superior and few peers 
in the{state. His clientage, in the 
main, is from the ranks of the com- 
mon people, he never having catered 
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his cases is one of his leading char- 
acteristics as a lawyer, as well as 
plain matter-of-fact statement in their 
presentation. He resorts to no ora- 
torical arts or rhetorical devices in his 
argument, whether to the court or the 
jury; but depends upon plain, com- 
mon-sense statement, in the every-day 
language which all can understand, 
for the desired result; and his wonder- 
ful success, especially before the jury, 
attests the wisdom of his judgment 
in this regard. 

His knowledge of men as well as of 
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Residence of Hon. Nathaniel E. Martin 


for corporation practice. Indeed he 
is generally known as “the people’s 
lawyer,” and few men of great wealth 
are seen in the crowd of waiting clients 
usually filling his outer office. His 
remarkable success results, in large 
measure, from his thorough knowledge 
of men, whom he has studied all his 
life with care and diligence. Famil- 
iarity with the motives of men, and 
the springs of human action, is as 
essential to professional success on the 
part of the lawyer as knowledge of 
the law itself, and in this regard Mr. 
Martin’s equipment is unsurpassed. 
Thoroughness in the preparation of 


the law, and his familiarity with the 
practical affairs of every-day life, in 
city and country alike, qualify him, 
in high degree, for the public service, 
which he has never sought, but into 
which he has been called to greater 
extent than most lawyers of his 
extensive practice, in communities 
where the party in opposition to their 
own is ordinarily in the ascendant. 

A Democrat, by inheritance and 
conviction, in both the social and 
political sense of the term, Mr. Mar- 
tin has always been allied with the 
party of that name, and, although 
strongly devoted to his profession and 











Hon. Nathaniel E. Martin 


avoiding rather than seeking prefer- 
ence and position at the hands of his 
party or the public, he has rendered 
the former no little service, and has 
been called by the latter into positions 
of trust and responsibility, in all of 
which he has acquitted himself with 
honor, and to the eminent satisfac- 
tion of the people. He has served 
upon the Democratic ward and city 
committees; as a member for many 
years of its State Committee, and as 
secretary and chairman of the same; 
as president of its State Convention, 
and, in 1904, was a member of the 
New Hampshire delegation in the 
Democratic National Convention at 
St. Louis. 

Nominated for solicitor of Merri- 
mack County in 1886, notwithstand- 
ing the normal Republican majority 
in the county, he was elected to that 
office, and his administration was 
characterized by the only successful 
attempt in the history of the state, up 
to that time, to enforce the existing 
prohibitory law, which had _ been 
practically a dead letter throughout 
the state since its enactment thirty 
years before, and enforced only in 
special cases, and against particular 
individuals, for the furtherance of 
partisan ends. Twelve years later, 
nominated by his party for mayor of 
Concord, his reputation for law en- 
forcement gave him the election, 
though the city, then as now, was 
normally Republican by a large ma- 
jority. His administration as mayor 
was creditable to himself and his 
party, but was hampered by an ad- 
verse majority in the city councils, 
blocking the way to the practical re- 
forms which he sought to institute. 

In the Constitutional Convention 
of 1912 Mr. Martin was a delegate 
from Ward Six, Concord, in which he 
resides, and took a prominent part in 
the work of the Convention. In 1914 
‘ the Democrats of the Concord Sena- 
torial district impressed Mr. Martin 
into the service as a candidate, with 
the result of his election by a plurality 
of 150, when the Republican guber- 
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natorial vote in the district exceeded 
the Democratic by 260. Although 
with the minority in the Senate, Mr. 
Martin was an acknowledged leader 
in all matters not purely partisan, and 
his influence in practical legislation 
was second to that of no other mem- 
ber. Renominated in 1916, he was 
again elected by a substantial major- 
ity, and to his presence and influence 
in the Senate the state is indebted for 
much valuable legislation, not the 
least among the same being the pres- 
ent prohibitory law, which could not 
have been passed in that body but for 
his earnest and effective support. 

Mr. Martin’s interest and activities 
have not been confined entirely to his 
professional and public service. He 
has been associated with others in 
extensive lumbering operations at 
different times, and has large real 
estate interests in the city of his 
adoption, besides owning and man- 
aging the old homestead farm in Lou- 
don, where he was born, and where in 
former years he bred and reared 
much excellent stock, including some 
fine horses, among which was the cel- 
ebrated ‘“‘Newflower” which once 
made the fastest time then recorded 
on the Concord State Fair Grounds. 
He has, also, extensive holdings of 
land in Loudon, outside the home 
farm, some of which is heavily tim- 
bered. 

He was one of the incorporators of 
the Concord Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation in 1887, and has been treasurer 
of the same since its organization, it 
being one of the largest and most 
prosperous institutions of the kind in 
the state. He does not figure prom- 
inently as a “joiner,” but has been a 
member of Rumford Lodge, No. 46, 
I. O. O. F., nearly forty years, and 
passed the chairs in that organization 
many years ago. He is also a mem- 
ber of Canton Wildey, No. 1, Patri- 
archs Militant. 

Mr. Martin married, first, March 
27, 1902, Mrs. Jennie P. Lawrence, a 
daughter of the late Ashael Burnham 
of Concord, who died October 20, 
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1911. On June 14, 1915, he was 
united in marriage with Miss Mar- 
garet W. Clough, daughter of Warren 
. and Georgia (Colby) Clough of Bow, 
a charming and accomplished young 
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cord, and who will with equal grace 
perform the duties devolving upon the 
“first lady” of the state should her 
husband be elected to the high office 
for which he has been nominated, and 


lady, who presides gracefully over his 


fine home at No. 8 South Street, Con- 


which he is so admirably qualified to 
fill. Neal 





THE OLD, OLD HOME 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


How we love when years have flown, 
Seated at our hearth alone, 

As the evening shadows fall on vale and hill, | 
To revisit then once more 
Like some dreamland scenes of yore, 

And our old, old Home whose recollections thrill. 


O, that Home where we were born!— 
Where the bird sang ev’ry morn 
And the cricket chanted in the meadow near; 
Where noon’s sunshine was so bright 
And the Harvest Moon so white, 
And no tragic grief had shed its bitter tear. 


There still live those agéd trees, 
Whisp’ring in the summer breeze, 
There that garden blooms before our eyes again, 
And the barn stands sweet with hay 
Where we used to romp and play, 
And “drive home the cows” along yon shady lane. 


Dreaming—dreaming ’mid the gloom, 
Now we see each humble room 
And the front porch where the lilacs thickly grew; 
And our dear good mother’s face 
Hallows all this long-lost place 
With her smile so fondly tender and so true! 


How we love when years have flown, 
Seated at our hearth—alone, 
As the gloaming softly steals o’er vale and hill, 
To revisit thus once more 
Like some dreamland scenes of yore, 
And our old, old Home whose recollections thrill! 


41 Arlington St., Newton, Mass. 
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HON. IRVING W. DREW 
Recently Appointed United States Senator by Governor Keyes 


“On the second day of September 
Governor Keyes appointed the Hon. 
Irving W. Drew of Lancaster to fill 
the vacancy in the United States 
Senate occasioned by the death of 
Dr. Jacob H. Gallinger, who had 
served in that office for more than 
twenty-seven years—a far longer 
period than any other incumbent 
from this state. It is but fair to say 
that in this selection the governor 
manifested admirable judgment, the 
eminent qualifications of Mr. Drew 
for this high office being universally 
recognized. He has long been well 
known to the people of New Hamp- 
shire, but a brief sketch of his life 
may not be inappropriate at this 
time, and perhaps none more compre- 
hensive can be produced than that 
which was embodied in the article on 
Lancaster in the GRANITE MONTHLY 
of September—October, 1914, which 
is as follows: 


Hon. Irving W. Drew 


Irving Webster Drew, long known 
as one of the most brilliant lawyers 
in the state, son of Amos Webster 
and Julia Esther (Lovering) Drew, 
was born at Colebrook, N. H., Jan- 
uary 8, 1845. He fitted for college 
at Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
and graduated at Dartmouth in the 
class of 1870. He studied law in the 
office of Ray & Ladd, at Lancaster, 
and was admitted to the bar in No- 
vember, 1871. William 8. Ladd hav- 
ing been appointed a judge of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, Mr. Drew 
- succeeded him as a member of the 
firm, of Ray & Drew. In 1873 the firm 
became Ray, Drew & Heywood. In 
1876, Chester B. Jordan succeeded 
Mr. Heywood. The firm remained 


Ray, Drew & Jordan until 1882, 
when Philip Carpenter became a 
partner of Ray, Drew, Jordan & 
Carpenter. Mr. Ray was elected to 
Congress in 1880 and retired from the 
firm in 1884, Mr. Carpenter in 1885. 
From this time this law firm was 
known as Drew & Jordan until 1893, 
when William P. Buckley was taken 
into partnership. The firm contin- 
ued Drew, Jordan & Buckley until 
1901, when Merrill Shurtleff entered 
the firm. The name remained Drew, 
Jordan, Buckley & Shurtleff until the 
death of Mr. Buckley, January 10, 
1906. The following March George 
F. Morris became a partner. Mr. 
Jordan retired January, 1910. For 
three years the firm name was Drew, 
Shurtleff & Morris. In 1913, Eri 
C. Oakes was admitted to the present 
firm of Drew, Shurtleff, Morris & 
Oakes. 

Mr. Drew’s career as a lawyer has 
been long and successful. During 
forty-two years of active practice he 
has devoted his best powers to the 
profession which he loves and honors. 
He was admitted to all the Federal 
Courts in 1877. A loyal member of 
the New Hampshire Bar Association, 
he was elected president at its annual 
meeting in 1899. 

Mr. Drew has been actively inter- 
ested in politics, state and national. 
He was chosen delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Conventions of 1880 
at Cincinnati, and 1892 and 1896 at 
Chicago. But when William J. Bryan 
was nominated for President on a free 
silver platform, he became a Repub- 
lican. He was a member of the State 
Constitutional Conventions of 1902 
and 1912. He was commissioned 
major of the Third Regiment, New 
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Hampshire National Guard, in 1876 
and served three years. ; 

Mr. Drew has been much interested 
in the business affairs of his town and 
state. During the great contest be- 
tween the Boston & Maine and Con- 
cord Railroads, in 1887, he suggested 
to George Van Dyke that there was 
an opportunity to secure the building 
of the Upper Codés Railroad. At the 
organization of this railroad in 1887, 
he was made a director and was 
elected president in 1909. He was also 
for some years a director of the Here- 
ford Railroad. For many years a 
trustee of the Siwooganock Guaranty 
Savings Bank, Mr. Drew was made 
its president m 1891. Since its organ- 
ization he has been director of the 
Lancaster National Bank. He has 
been a trustee and the president of the 
Lancaster Free Library for many 
years, and always an enthusiastic 
supporter of churches, schools and 
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other town and state institutions. He 
is a member of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, a Knight Templar 
in the Masonic Order, and an Odd 
Fellow. 

On August 12, 1914, at the celebra- 
tion of the one hundred fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the town of 
Lancaster, N. H., Mr. Drew, as 
“President of the Day,” presided at 
the commemorative exercises and at 
the ceremony of the unveiling of the 
memorial to the founder of the town. 

Mr. Drew’s home, since he began 
the study and practice of the law, has 
been at Lancaster. He married, No- 
vember 4, 1869, Caroline Hatch Mer- 
rill, daughter of Sherburne Rowell and 
Sarah Blackstone (Merrill) Merrill of 
Colebrook. Of their four children, a 
son, Pitt Fessenden Drew, and a 
daughter, Sally (Drew) Hall, wife of 
Edward Kimball Hall, survive. 





IN JULY 
By Fred Myron Colby 


In July the streams run low; 

In the gardens poppies blow; 

Wild bees wander murmuring. 

From the brakes the blackbirds sing. 
Banks of daisies meet the eye, 
Drearhing sweet beneath the sky; 
Breath of lilies scent the air, 
Feathery clouds are few and fair, 


In July. 


In July the rose leaves fall, 

And the harvest groweth tall; 

Like the billows of the sea 

Clover fields toss wild and free. 
O’er the lakelet’s glassy rim 
Wings of swift and swallow skim; 
Corydon woos his rustic maid 

In the languorous woodland shade, 


In July. 











VOICES FROM AN OLD ABANDONED HOUSE 
By Martha S. Baker 


I pass an old gray house upon my way, 
Then turn, retrace my steps a while to stay, 
To dream, to ponder, let my fancy play. 


It stands bereft, abandoned, quite alone, 
A voice from out the past in minor tone; 
A worn and faded picture dimly shown. 


The faded lilac blooms about the door, 
A gracious welcome bring from days of yore, 
A call the tangled paths to wander o’er. 


A startled bird its nesting place reveals, 
A gnarled old apple tree that half conceals; 
A distant, tinkling cow-bell faintly peals. 


The murmur of a tiny, cooling stream, 
Whose trickling waters through the tall grass gleam, 
Adds tuneful voice to mingle in my dream. 


Beside a crumbling wall of stones, a rose, 
Its wasteful fragrance on the still air throws; 
A cat-bird’s song in sweet abandon grows. 


The vagrant breezes play among the trees; 
I hear the drowsy droning of the bees. 
How restful nature’s music, real heart’s ease! 


I muse of all the music of a home, 
The dearest place beneath the sky’s blue dome, 
A hallowed spot wherever one may roam. 


I fancy children’s laughter glad and gay, 
Its cheery echo from some bygone day; 
Young men and maids who trill a merry lay. 


I dream of matrons sweet, serene, demure, 
Of pleasant, kindly voice in love secure; 
Of sun-browned, stalwart men whose hearts are pure. 


I think of gala days, of marriage bells; 
Of sorrow, tears, the sadness of farewells, 
And this the silence of the old house tells. 


* * * * * 
Not now a time-worn, battered frame it stands, 


But wistful, yearningly, with outstretched hands, 
A home once loved, revered ‘it large expands. 














FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 
(Mrs. Henry W. Keyes) 














MOSES DOW, CITIZEN OF HAVERHILL 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


Shortly before the outbreak of the 
American Revolution, a young man 
named Moses Dow left his native town 
of Atkinson, and, after remaining for 
a short time in Plymouth, went to 
Haverhill, established himself there, 
and remained for the rest of his life. 

His arrival must have created quite 
a stir in that quiet, isolated and agri- 
cultural district. He was a young 
gentleman of some elegance and fash- 
ion, very handsome, with an excellent 
education and an independent income; 
he was, moreover, a lawyer—appar- 
ently the first who had thought of 
settling there. It would not have 
been strange if a person of this type 
had succeeded only in antagonizing 
his new neighbors by assuming airs of 
superiority, or if he had found the 
quiet life of the place distasteful to 
him, and, when the first novelty had 
worn off, decided to go elsewhere. 
But neither of these things happened. 
He bought land, built himself a house, 
and, marrying, brought up his family 
there; and the affection which he felt 
for his self-adopted town, and the 
substantial ways in which he showed 
this affection, were acknowledged and 
rewarded again and again by the posi- 
tions of prominence and trust which 
he was called upon to fill by his fellow- 
citizens. 

It does not appear that the ancestry 


of Moses Dow was illustrious or even — 


remarkable. Thomas Dow, the first 
member of the family to emigrate 
from England, was one of the early 
settlers of Newbury, Mass.; he moved 
from there to Haverhill, Mass., where 
he died in 1664, and Haverhill, for 
‘ several generations, remained the 
home of the Dows. In 1741 the state 
boundary line was changed, and the 
northern part of the town of Haverhill, 
Mass., became the town of Atkinson, 


N. H. The first house built there— 
and still occupied by one of his de- 
scendants—was erected by John Dow, 
great-grandson of Thomas, and father 
of Moses. This, and the fact that he 
sent his son to Harvard, where he 
graduated in 1769, and encouraged 
him to become a member of the bar, 
showed that he must have beem aman 
of some enterprise and ambition; but I 
have found no further record of his 
achievements. 

Of Moses Dow, however, and of his 
fearlessness, his integrity, his fine 
mind, distinquished appearance, and 
notable attainments, there are rec- 
ords in plenty. He was, first of all, 
a gentleman in the highest sense of 
that much-abused word, and, secondly 
a keen student and an able lawyer. 
In 1774 he was appointed by the Court 
of the General Sessions of the Peace to 
act as King’s Attorney in the absence 
of the Attorney-General; he was for 
four years solicitor of Grafton County, 
and thirty years register of probate; 
in 1808 he was appointed judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, an office 
which he held until his death, and 
which necessitated at one time a 
temporary residence in Plymouth. 
The many responsibilities which his 
own profession brought him would 
probably have seemed to a less able 
man to entirely fill his life; but Moses 
Dow seems to have found plenty of 
time for public affairs as well. He 
was the second postmaster of Haver- 
hill, his commission for that position 
being signed by George Washington; 
and his keen desire to see his own 
town improve in every way is shown 
not only by the fact that he was one 
of the original—and one of the heavi- 
est—subscribers to the stock of a 
bridge company formed for the pur- 
pose of building a bridge across the 
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Connecticut River, between the towns 
of Haverhill and Newbury (Vermont) 
just opposite, and one of the incor- 
porators of Haverhill Academy, but 
also by the type of house which he 
built for himself, and which served 
for many years as one of the finest ex- 
amples of Colonial architecture in the 
vicinity. Set upon a slight plateau, 
shaded by elms and pines, surrounded 
by fertile meadows which sloped on the 
west side straight down to the Con- 
necticut, and on the east to the high- 
road, more than a quarter of a mile 
from the house, and far beyond it; 
dignified, spacious and simple, it rep- 
resented all that was best in the 
building and the living of its time. 
Outside, it was painted white, with 
green blinds and broad piazzas; inside 
it had large square rooms, with hand- 
wrought latches on the doors, white 
pannelling, and great fireplaces. The 
one in the dining-room was especially 
remarkable, as the crane that hung 
there was over twelve feet long, and a 
six-year-old child could easily step 
inside of it, and look up at the sky. 
(As, many years later, I was one of the 
numerous youngsters who delighted 
in proving the truth of this statement, 
I know that it was no idle boast.) 
Neither pains nor expense were 
spared in providing furniture for the 
house which should be worthy of it, 
and among items of interest in this 
regard is one in the History of the 
Town of Newbury, which says that 
‘Colonel Thomas Johnson and Moses 
Dow were the first men in this locality 
who bought pianos for their daughters, 
and who had them brought up from 


Boston, and set up in their houses, at — 


great expense.” 

Having established his home and 
his profession, and seen Haverhill be- 
ginning to take a proud stand among 
the towns of the state, Moses Dow 
began to indulge his tastes and his 
talents for politics. In 1780 he be- 
came a member of the state legislature, 
and not long after that, a member of 
the Governor’s council; in 1790 he 
was sent to the state Senate, and was 
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chosen president of that body; he was 
also major-general of the state militia, 
the office which gave him the title by 
which he was commonly called. He 
must have filled all these positions 
well, for Dartmouth College awarded 
him the honorary Degree of A. M. in 
recognition of his public services, as 
well as on account of his literary at- 
tainments, and in due time he was 
elected to the Congress of the United 
States by the General Assembly of 
New Hampshire. We cannot help 
feeling that he would have filled this 
position well also; but Moses Dow 
did not think so, and spoke his mind 
with the same frankness with which 
he had protested against being taxed 
for the preaching of the Gospel. It 
did not matter to him whether the 
question at hand was for his own ad- 
vantage, or against it—he had the 
courage of his convictions, and he 
stuck to them. ‘As I have had no 
apprehension” (no thought of being 
called to so responsible a position), 
he wrote to the governor, “I had en- 
tirely neglected every necessary pre- 
caution. The present infirm state of 
my health, the real conviction of my 
inequality to the business of the mis- 
sion, render it extremely difficult—or 
rather, impossible—for me to engage 
in a trust so arduous and so interest- 
ing.” 

Deeply as we must regret that the 
Nation should have'lost so valuable a 
statesman as General Dow would 
doubtless have proved himself, we 
cannot help experiencing a thrill of 
admiration for such rare and self- 
sacrificing conscientiousness. 

Moses Dow died in 1811, univer- 
sally beloved, esteemed and regretted. 
He was survived by his wife, who be- 
fore her marriage was a Miss Phebe 
Emerson, and by two sons and two 
daughters. One of the daughters 
married into the Hazeltine family, 
and her daughter—also named Phebe 
—became the wife of Haynes Johnson, 
a son of Col. Thomas Johnson of New- 
bury, which was considered a “great 
match” in those days. The sons, 
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Moses Dow, Junior, and Joseph 
Emerson Dow, were both lawyers, 
and the younger was a graduate of 
Dartmouth, but neither appears to 
have possessed his father’s abilities 
and force of character. Joseph Dow 
eventually removed to Franconia, 
where his son, also named Moses, 
founded Dow Academy, and later in 
life established the Waverly Maga- 
zine, in Charlestown, Mass., through 
which he made—and lost—a fortune. 

By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, there were no Dows left in 
Haverhill who cared about the old 
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father, Col. Thomas Johnson, built 
for his son David (brother of the 
Haynes who married Phebe Hazeltine) 
and in the early fall of 1900, we were 
horrified at the news that “the old 
Dow Place”-—“‘the Keyes Farm’”— 
was on fire! In those days there were 
few telephones with which to send 
news rapidly, and no fire apparatus of 
any sort. I jumped on horseback, 
and rode up and down the valley 
giving the sad tidings. Everyone in 
both towns did all that was possible 
in the way of rendering immediate and 
efficient help, but it was of no use. 











The Old Moses Dow Mansion, North Haverhill, N. H. 


place enough to wish to keep it, and 
the house and farm were sold in 1848 
to Henry Keyes, a rising young mer- 
chant who had recently come to New- 
bury. For years it was occupied only 
by his farmer; but when his eldest son 
graduated from Harvard, he decided 
to make it his home, just as Moses 
Dow had done a hundred years before; 
and the “Dow Farm” gradually 
changed its name by common consent 
to the “‘Keyes Farm”, and began to 
resume its former position in the coun- 
try-side. 

As a young girl, I always spent my 
summers at the old house in Newbury, 
Vt., which my great-great grand- 


The fire, the cause and origin of which 
are still unknown, had gained too 
much headway before it was discovered 
and in a few hours nothing remained 
of the lovely old Colonial mansion but 
a pile of ashes. 

So, in these days, the Dow House 
like the Dow family, is only a memory 
in Haverhill; but it is because it seems 
to me a memory so worthy of being 
kept green that I have tried to give 
some account of both. The brick 
house, to which I came as a bride, 
and which was built on the site of the 
one which Moses Dow erected, bears 
not the slightest resemblance to its 
predecessor. The present owner is 
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connected by no ties of blood to the 
first one; though we cannot help being 
struck by the curious coincidence of 
the similarity of their characters and 
careers in several respects. But I 
like to think that the spirit which 
Moses Dow first breathed into the 
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place still survives—that the ideals 
which he cherished are still followed, 
even if they are not always attained, 
and that the mantle of his courage is 
still wrapped around us and our de- 
scendants, for ever and ever. 





TO A WILD BEE 
1918 
By Rev. Sidney T. Cooke 


O you little hummer 
Humming in the summer, 
Know you not that war is on the earth? 
Seem you so unheeding 
Of the red, red bleeding, 
Law of Death usurping Law of Birth. 


You have but one notion 
As you guide your motion 
In the glow and warmth of sun crowned noon: 
Life is joy of living, 
Soul-free music giving, 
Whether death o’ertake you late or soon. 


What your combination 
With the whole creation 
Said to groan together until now? 
Bring you rhyme or reason 
To a war time season 
When with joy our grief you would endow? 


Ah—, so sweetly stealing 
O’er me grateful healing!— 
Logic goes in face of working truth. 
See I how your coming 
With your tuneful humming 
Serves to brace the mind of age and youth. 


For you teach endurance 
Though without assurance: 
Reck you not of fate while life obtains; 
’Tis not self deceiving 
To ignore our grieving 
If a buoyant hope our courage gains. 


Note how much you’ve taught me: 
Unto hope you’ve brought me, 
And I feel like going further still. 
Once from hope to praying, 
You will hear me saying, 
Death can break not Life’s eternal will! 


Rochester, N. H. 

















OLD HOME SUNDAY ADDRESS 


At Rollins Park, Concord, on Sunday August 18, 1918 
By Rev. William Porter Niles 


Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free, and be not entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage: 

Galatians V: 1. 

For whosoever would save his life shall lose 
it, but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake, 
the same shall find it: 

St. Luke IX: 24. 


There are two things I wish you to 
think about this afternoon: the liberty 











Rev. William P. Niles 


for which our forefathers lived, strove, 
fought and were willing to die, and the 
sacrifice which all of us are called upon 
to make to preserve that liberty for 
ourselves, and to extend it to all men. 
We may be sure that the liberty 
which we enjoy is in accordance with 
God’s will and is the result of the as- 
pirations which fill men’s hearts as a 
result of the teachings of Christ and 
the practice of the Christian religion. 
For God desires that every man and 
2 


every nation should be free, for only as 
men and nations are free can they be 
held responsible for their actions, and 
only thus can their good or evil actions 
be to themselves merit or demerit or 
give to God’s heart joy or sorrow. 
Freedom of action, individual or na- 
tional, confers upon the acts of a man 
or a nation a significance utterly lack- 
ing in the acts of a slave or a subject 
race. God wants the allegiance which 
comes from free choice, not the service 
of slaves or the allegiance of states 
which have no self-determining choice. 

Liberty was the most precious pos- 
session of the early settlers of this re- 
gion, who were the product of the 
seventeenth century in England in 
which despotism was overthrown 
and representative government es- 
tablished. Parliament, not the king, 
henceforth determined the policy of 
England, and the American colonies 
came out from England with a larger 
measure of self-government than any 
colonies had enjoyed before. In fact, 
so nearly complete was the self-gov- 
ernment of the American colonies that 
they chafed under its few remaining 
ties to the home government, and won 
in the Revolution, that complete self- 
government which is essential to the 
Anglo-Saxon always and everywhere. 

But in the years before the Revolu- 
tion, with an aptitude for self-govern- 
ment which demanded scope and op- 
portunity, men sought grants from 
Massachusetts or New Hampshire 
and so proprietors laid out planta- 
tions or townships in which great care 
was taken to ensure that only proper 
settlers should be given land, and 
thought was directed from the start 
to the educational and religious wel- 
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fare of the people as well as to their 
civil rights. 

Such was the settlement of Pena- 
cook, later called Rumford and finally 
Concord, and if you examine the rec- 
ords of the early days of the town 
you see the great pains which were 
taken that everything should be done 
in an orderly and legal way and in ac- 
cordance with the common welfare. 

The early settlers had to contend not 
only with the natural difficulties of 
making a new settlement, but had to 
be constantly on their guard against 
hostile bands of Indians who at times 
took their toll of lives. These diffi- 
culties and dangers made men strong 
and selfreliant and made them jealous 
of the liberties and privileges so dearly 
bought. Itis not surprising that such 
men should have been prompt to re- 
sent and resist British oppression and 
to protest through lawful channels such 
oppression; such protest finding its 
culmination in a resolution of the Gen- 
eral Congress of New Hampshire, 
June 16, 1776, by which the delegates 
to the Continental Congress were in- 
structed to join with other colonies 
in declaring the thirteen colonies free 
and independent. 

And when news came of the fight- 
ing at Concord and Lexington a com- 
pany of volunteers from our Concord 
marched to Cambridge without delay. 
Bunker Hill saw Concord well repre- 
sented by three companies. Concord 
men were at Ticonderoga and Quebec, 
fought bravely under Stark at Ben- 
nington, shared in the victory over 
Burgoyne at Saratoga, suffered at 
Valley Forge and were with Washing- 
ton at Princeton and Trenton. 

The names of those early days, the 
men who laid the foundation of this 
community in which we take just 
pride, names of Kimball, Walker, 
Bradley, Chandler, Stevens, Rolfe, 
Eastman, Carter, Abbot, Hall, Coffin, 
Stickney, Herbert, Hutchins, Farnum, 
and many others, are names which 
through the history of Concord, stand 
for its wisdom, strength and patriot- 
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ism. Today as of old they are namés 
of honor. 

Now the long struggle for liberty, 
and the cost of such a struggle, has 
made that liberty precious and worth 
fighting for. And when that liberty 
and the liberty of the world are threat- 
ened, the descendants of the early 
settlers, Indian fighters, Revolution- 
ary soldiers and defenders of the Union 
go forth from Concord, side by side 
with more recent comers of varied 
races, in the noblest war for righteous- 
ness man ever fought. 

Liberty fought for, maintained, en- 
joyed and appreciated must be pre- 
served for all men and all time. How 
is this to be done? Only by the sac- 
rifice of those who fight and those who 
stand behind the fighters with support. 

This brings me to the second thought 
—victory, with its blessings, can come 
only through sacrifice. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ said: ‘‘ Who- 
soever would save his life shall lose 
it, but whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake the same shall save it.” 
Christ evidently thought this to be a 
vital truth, for it is four times recorded 
that He said it. It teaches one of the 
great lessons of the Gospel, the truth 
of living through dying, elsewhere 
expressed by Him in the words “ Ex- 
cept a grain of wheat fall into the 
ground and die it abideth alone, but 
if it die it bringeth forth much fruit’’; 
And St. Paul teaches the same truth 
when he says “‘ Likewise reckon ye also 
yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

This thought seems paradoxical, 
but it means that he who would save 
this life shall lose life eternally, but 
he who would lose his life here and 
now for Christ’s sake the same shall 
have life eternal. 

The quality of an act is in the will, 
and God alone can judge the value of 
anact. A man with the best of inten- 


tions may fail; another man, for self- 


ish purposes, may do things which 
help men and win: applause. But 
God’s approval is won on different 
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terms. He may brand as failure 
what man terms success; and what 
man looks upon as failure, God, seeing 
the heart, may stamp with His ap- 
proval. It should be a real comfort 
to many of small attainment that long- 
ings and aspirations, unselfish purpose 
and the spirit of sacrifice, all have 
value and recognition with God. 
Browning has expressed this thought: 


“Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘‘work” must sentence pass; 
Things done that look the eye and had the 
price; 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value 
in a trice. 


But all the world ’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the 
man’s amount.” 


The character of a man’s eternal 
future is shaped by the purposes 
which controlled him in this life, the 
will which was the mainspring of his 
actions. Whosoever will save his 
life here and now at any cost, will pay 
as the price his own eternal life, and 
whosoever shall lose his life here and 
now for Christ’s sake and right’s sake, 
shall save it forever. 

If a man is so determined to save 
his life that he will sacrifice all else to 
that end, he has so degraded his soul, 
and debased his character that there 
is no place for it among those who, 
while loving life, have loved home, 
country, honor more. 

The devil says, as quoted in the 
book of Job, ‘All that a man hath 
will he give for his life.’”” There is no 
greater slander on human nature, for 
men of all times, irrespective of race 
or religion, have by a God-given in- 
stinct ever been willing to throw their 
lives info the gap and die to save 
loved ones, national existence, or na- 
tional honor. Yes, even, so 1egard- 
less of this present life are men found 
to be that they are frequently risking 
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it for those who have no claim upon. 
them but their humanity and need. 

If a man will give all he has for life, 
sacrificing honor and duty and sacred 
obligation of family, country and hu- 
manity, he loses the value of his life, 
he retains it a worthless thing. 

A man in a shipwreck who saves 
himself while the weak and helpless 
perish, with no thought or effort for 
anyone beside himself, saves a life as 
good as dead. The coward and the 
shirker in war saves his life at the cost 
of rendering it useless and contempti- 
ble. There is nothing finer in recent 
years than the noble self-control of 
ordinary, everyday men, of whom 
little of nobility was to be expected, 
in great disasters such as those of the 
Titanic and the Lusitania—such men 
redeemed misspent lives by the utter 
disregard of self and an intense inter- 
est in others when the supreme test 
came. By such an attitude in the 
last hours, is it not possible that a 
man shall save his soul alive? Many 
a seeming failure has redeemed his 
life by freely offering it as a sacrifice. 

Many a young man of careless, 
unpromising life has, in recent months, 
heard the call of duty and, disregard- 
ing present comfort and certain risk, 
has thrown himself into the service of 
his country, or in the earlier days of 
the war into a cause far removed from 
his country which appealed to his 
sense of right and chivalry. In such 
a laying of life on the altar of his 
country many a man has redeemed 
his life. There are no men more en- 
viable than those who have sacrificed 
life willingly for a noble object, who 
showed disregard of this present life 
except as means to an end. 

The compelling power of Christ is 
His willing sacrifice upon the Cross. 
“T have power” He says, ‘“‘to lay 
down my life and I have power to take 
it again.”’ His glory was not that He 
had the power to lay down His life, 
but that He had the will and that He 
did it. He was willing to lose His 
life that He might save it eternally 
and above all might save your life and 
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mine. “I, if I be lifted up” He'says, 
“T will draw all men unto me.” He 
has drawn all men unto Him by the 
power which appeals to the best in 
men, the power of a life freely given 
that others might live. 

This spirit of sacrifice has been a- 
roused in the American people by the 
German menace which has threatened 
the world for four years and which has 
forced itself on men’s minds with un- 
equalled fury and success since the 
twenty-first of last March. 

The seemingly irresistible onrush 
of innumerable Germans across Pic- 
ardy, then further North towards 
Flanders and again South beyond the 
Marne brought as never before to 
men’s imaginations the fact that civil- 
ization was at stake; that there was 
danger of the collapse of that civiliza- 
tion in which we rejoice and the sub- 
stitution for it of what we falsely call 
the civilization of Germany which is 
no civilization at all, because it lacks 
the prime elements of civilization, 
noble qualities of heart and mind and 
soul, and seeks to replace them by 
system and laboratory and card index 
and machinery and other things which 
spell efficiency of a certain sort with 
humanity and heart left out. Such 
a civilization is merely a thin veneer 
of civilization over an arrant barba- 
rism, making that barbarism all the 
more dangerous because armed with 
the efficiency and dressed in the sheep’s 
clothing of civilization, with, however, 
a disregard and contempt for Chris- 
tian virtues which the world asa rule 
recognizes as the common law of civil- 
ization. 

We have been passing through the 
most momentous period of human his- 
tory, becausé our vaunted civilization 
has been in the balance. There have 
been times in history when the civili- 
zation of the world seemed to be 
threatened with destruction. When 
the Northern tribes rushed down from 
their homes to plunder the cities of 
the south, swarmed across the rich 
plains of northern Italy and sacked the 
Eternal City of Rome, it seemed as if 
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the ancient civilization of Rome, the 
product of centuries of conquest, 
wealth, art, literature and legislation 
were about to vanish before the inroads 
of barbarism. But Rome absorbed 
the conquerors, received a new im- 
pulse, an infusion of new blood and 
her decadence was arrested and her 
civilization maintained. So in the 
seventeenth century when the Mo- 
hammedan hordes overran Europe, 
captured city after city and subdued 
ruler after ruler, and were only halted 
before the gates of Vienna by John 
Sobieski, it seemed as if the civiliza- 
tion of those days was to be submerged 
by the civilization of Mohammed, 
and the cross to be replaced by the 
crescent. But if the civilization of 
Rome in the fourth century, or of 
Europe in the seventeenth had been 
replaced by the barbarism of the 
Goths and the Vandals and the flight 
of Mohammedanism, the civilization 
which would have been lost was but 
a crude civilization compared with 
the civilization we enjoy, the product 
of nineteen centuries of Christian cul- 
ture, a state of development in which 
intercommunication has brought 
the nations of the world together, 
overcome antipathies and _ broken 
down barriers and made of the world 
one great neighborhood. It is the 
civilization which we know and enjoy 
which is at stake and which Germany 
seeks to destroy. 

Now our young men in this country 
led the way in seeing the vital nature 
of this war, that it was no family 
quarrel in Europe, but a fight to the 
finish between Christian civilization 
and pagan domination; they saw that 
future generations would inherit free- 
dom or bondage according to the out- 
come of this war. So while the ‘old 
men dreamed dreams the young men 
Saw visions,” the vision of a world 
freed and rescued from oppression 
by the struggle of free men for. the 
freedom of men. While you and I 
and official Washington were hesita- 
ting these young men, 20,000 strong, 
went across: the line into Canada and 
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across the ocean to England and en- 
listed and went to France and joined 
the air service and the ambulance serv- 
ice and laid down their lives freely, 
willingly, cheerfully, for the cause of 
humanity and the welfare of genera- 
tions as yet unborn. And in their 
train have gone a million and a half 
to France, Italy and Russia to com- 
plete the work they so nobly began. 
And from dead and living alike comes 
the appeal to us to carry on their work 
and support them in their work for us 
and for all men. This appeal is pic- 
tured to us as coming from the other 
world by Lieut.-Col. John McRae 
who himself died on Flanders fields: 
In Flanders fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place, and in the Samal 


The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. ° 


We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow 

Loved and were loved; and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch: be yours to hold it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, tho’. poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


And some one has written an an- 
swer in verse, which America is also 
making in multitudes of men: 


Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead! 
The fight that ye so bravely led 
We’ve taken up, and e’er will keep 
~ True faith with ye who lie asleep 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppies blowing overhead 
Where once his own Tite blood ran red; 
So let your rest be sweet and deep 

In Flanders fields. 


Fear not that ye have died for naught; 

The torch ye threw to us we caught; 

Ten million hands will hold it high, 

And Freedom’s light shall never die! 

We’ve learned the lesson that ye taught 
In Flanders fields. 


Their lesson is the lesson of sacrifice, 
full and complete. Their language is 
the language of sacrifice, sacrifice of 
the beginnings of success, of honor- 
able ambitions, of home and loved 
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ones, of health and life, a language 
inarticulate but altogether intelligible. 
If we would speak to them we. must 
learn their language. It is always 
necessary to learn a man’s language 
if you would speak to him, therefore, 
when we would speak to Germany we 
cannot use the language we are used 
to, the language of sacred treaty, of 
honest speech, of humanity and de- 
cency, but we must learn the only lan- 
guage Germany can understand, the 
language of force without limit, and 
we are learning it with great speed 
and proficiency at Camp Devens and 
other camps so that we may speak to 
Germany in terms which are intelligi- 
ble to her and in a way that is unmis- 
takable. So we must speak to our 
boys in their language, the language 
of sacrifice, which as we speak it, in 
self-denial and service of every kind, 
will encourage the living who fight our 
battles and by some strange telepathy 
go beyond the barriers of death and 
give a grateful message to those who 
have died for humanity; a message 
that we are in harmony with their 
sacrifice and will see this struggle 
through to the end at all cost. 

No great thing is attained without 
sacrifice. Sacrifice and risk paved the 
way for the Magna Carta, the charter 
of English liberty; sacrifice made rep- 
resentative government in England 
possible; sacrifice gained American 
Independence and maintained the 
Union, and only sacrifice can save the 
world today. Sacrifice is of the es- 
sence of Christianity; it is taught by 
the birth, life, and death of Christ, 
“He came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister and to give His life a 
ransom for many,” “‘by His stripes 
we are healed,” the law of sacrifice 
was the law of His earthly existence. 
The language of Christ is the language 
of sacrifice. The language of our men 
who fought and died or who fight and 
live is the language of sacrifice. Our 
answer must be in the language of sac- 
rifice full, free, willing and without 
stint, 





THE SPIRIT OF THE OLD HOME IN WAR TIME* 


By Rev. Raymond H. Huse 


He.drives the cows himself, tonight, 
O’er pastures brown and green, 
Neath sunset skies aglow with light 
While night-hawks fly between. 


The boy who used to drive them down, 
And sometimes make them prance, 
Now, in a suit of olive brown, 
Is driving Huns from France! 


His father, who to tell the truth, 
Is older than he vows, 

Is camouflaging long lost youth 
And driving home the cows. 


It seems to him but yesterday, 
A little barefoot boy, 

With garments tattered from his play 
And face aglow with joy, 


Was walking, talking by his side, 
So many tales to tell, 

He had to hush him, while he tried 
To hear the distant bell. 


He sees again the sudden fright 
At whirr of partridge wings, 

Recalls again his grave delight 
With every bird that sings. 


Remembers how when from the track 
He strayed upon a thistle 

He winked his childish tear drops back 
And started up a whistle. 


And when at last he reached the gate, 
His pride and joy complete, 

To see his mother smiling, wait 
Her grown-up son to greet. 


He boasted how he now could keep 
From her all lurking harms, 

But when that night he went to sleep 
He slept within her arms. 


Oh, those were days more safe and glad 
Than anybody knew, 

Before the world had grown so sad— 
When summer skies were blue! 


* Written for and read at Old Home Sunday service, at Rollins Park, Concord, August 18, 1918. 
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He drives the cows himself tonight, 
But thanks his gracious God 

That should he fall in perilous fight 
And sleep ’neath foreign sod, 


The boy, God gave him, clean and true 
As heroes famed in story, 

Has helped to bear Red, White and Blue 
To victory and to glory! 


And though tonight he falls asleep 
On fields with carnage red, 

Where angel armies vigil keep 
Above the hero dead, 


I’m sure that he is just as safe 
As when by mother’s knee; 
For God who made us love him so 
Must love him more than we. 





SUMMER 
By M. E. Nella 


In the brook cow lilies are blooming, 
Gleaming, round balls of gold; 

And about them the wild bees hover, 
Droning a song so old. 

The dragon flies poise on the petals, 
Or dart from pads of soft green, 

Which rest on the warm, brown water, 
Where scarcely a ripple is seen. 


There are hordes of white butterflies flitting 
Round the spearmint, which borders its edge, 
And a bull-frog far out calls a challenge 
To one who keeps guard near the sedge. 
The bobolinks sing in the meadow, 
Gray catbirds call back from the tree; 
And the hot sun beats on the curing hay, 
While earth basks in its fragrancy. 





THE WORLD WAR 


By Georgie Rogers Warren 


The penalty of being “ physically fit,” my son, 
Is to “‘train for the service’”—‘‘go across” —‘‘over there’’—‘“‘somewhere”— 
And face the “ Hun’”—with your heart and gun. 


The honor of being physically fit, my lad, 
Is when you have won—which is soon to come— 
And you have made the whole world—glad. 
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WILMOT CAMP-MEETING, 1870 





Group of preachers, singers and laymen taken at preacher’s stand by Mr. Bachelder. Rev. 
George W. H. Clark,* presiding elder, stands behind desk. At his right hand are seven ministers: 
from left to right, Rev. O. W. Scott, Rev. E. A. Smith, Rev. A. C. Coult,* Rev. Reuben 
Dearborn,* Rev. Silas Quimby,* Rev. O. H. Jasper, Rev. Hugh Montgomery,* close to stand; 
directly in front of the latter are two unidentified clergymen. In the left foreground are 
Joseph G. Brown* and Samuel Stevens.* At the right of the stand are Rev. R. N. Tilton,* 
Rev. Newell Culver,* and Rev. Daniel C. Babcock.* In front of the stand, back row, are Mrs. 
Sarah Piper,* Mrs. Eben Kibbee,* Mrs. — Baker,* Rev. W. H. Jones; middle row, Rev. 
W. H. Stuart, * Rev. Lucien W. Prescott* and Mrs. Prescott,* Miss Lydia Hill* (afterwards 
Chadwick). First row, at right of tree, Rev. James Thurston, , Rev. A. W. Bunker.* 
In right foreground, Rev. C. F. Trussell, Rev. Jacob Spaulding. [Note—Identification of 
some of the above is uncertain but made as accurately as writer could determine. Those 
starred_are undisputed.] 

















WILMOT CAMP-MEETING—HISTORICAL 
SKETCH 


By Ernest Vinton Brown 


A fiftieth anniversary was observed 
by the Wilmot Camp-Meeting Asso- 
ciation during the first week of Sep- 
tember, 1918, at the time of its annual 
series of services. The occasion was 
the fiftieth annual session on the 
grounds, close to the northern base 
of Kearsarge mountain, and was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the camp- 
meeting held at Wilmot Center in 
1868. 

This camp-meeting of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal denomination is in 
direct continuance of the one held for 
many years at Alexandria, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 
and which was transferred to Leba- 
non in 1860. 

The program began on Tuesday, 
September 3, with religious services 
which continued daily till Friday 
evening. The sessions of Wednesday, 
September 4, were especially devoted 
to the anniversary observance. In 
the forenoon there was a flag raising 
with patriotic addresses by Rev. D. 
E. Burns of Haverhill, Rev H. J. 
Foote of Littleton and Rev F. P. 
Fletcher of Sunapee. This was fol- 
lowed by an historical sketch by 
Ernest Brown of Concord. In the 
afternoon the Rev. Elwin Hitchcock 
of Newport and Rev. R. T. Wolcott 
of Sunapee, former district superin- 
tendents, gave reminiscent addresses. 

Letters of congratulation were read 
by the president from Gov. Henry W. 
Keyes, Bishop Edwin H. Hughes; 
Rev. Adolphus Linfield, superinten- 
dent of Concord district; Rev. Jesse 
M. Durrell of Tilton; Rev. Otis Cole, 
who was present at the first meeting 
on the ground; Rev. Edgar Blake of 
Chicago, General Secretary of the 
Board of Sunday Schools; Rev. 


Charles Parkhurst and Rev. E. C. E. 
Dorion, editors of Zion’s Herald, 
Boston; Rev. O. S. Baketel, of 
Newark, N. J., editor of the Metho- 
dist year book; Rev. E. A. Durham 
of Nashua, and Rev. F. F. Adams of 
Connecticut. 

The evening was given over to a 
‘“‘campfire,”’ at which many personal 
experiences were related. The ses- 
sions were presided over by the Rev. 
T. E. Cramer of Manchester, district 
superintendent, and president of the 
association. 

The preachers of Thursday were 
Rev. Elwin Hitchcock, Rev. A. H. 
Morrill of Woodstock, Vt., and Rev. 
Donald C. Babcock of Lebanon. 
Friday there were addresses by Rev. 
KE. A. Tuck of Concord, field agent 
of the Lord’s Day League and Mrs. 
Ellen R. Richardson of Concord, 
president of the N. H. W. C. T. U. 





The historical sketch by Mr. E. V. 
Brown was in part as follows: 

It is impossible to present an ade- 
quate history of the Wilmot Camp- 
Meeting. To do so it would be 
necessary to write hundreds of biog- 
raphies and to consider the religious 
life of more than a score of towns. 
Neither can it be limited to fifty 
years. There were tremendous forces 
which brought men together in this 
grove in 1869, and tremendous forces 
will continue to go forth from this 
grove for years to come. We do not 
bow down in this place to worship 
nature as God, but the very trees about 
us join in saying ‘‘The place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” And 
here have many seen the descending 
tongues of Pentecostal fire. The 
very air about seems filled with the 
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spirits which have here in mortal 
form praised God for redemption 
through the Blood of the Lamb. The 
only adequate history of this spot is 
being written on the books of eternity. 

The first camp-meeting held on 
these grounds was in 1869. The 
records do not give the dates of open- 
ing or closing. The Kearsarge Camp- 
Meeting Association, however, held 
meetings on Wednesday, September 
1, Thursday, September 2, and on 
Friday, September 3. It seems prob- 
able that the religious meetings 
began on Tuesday and continued 
during the week. There is no record 
as far as I know of what tent com- 
panies were present or of the preachers 
who gave sermons. Of those who 
appear in the business records Rev. 
Lewis Howard was stationed at 
Antrim, Rev. Newell Culver at Hill, 
Rev. Charles H. Chase at East 
Canaan, Rev. Simeon P. Heath at 
Claremont. John Smith of Sunapee 
was made a member of the executive 
committee and that charge was prob- 
ably represented. 

The Wilmot Camp-Meeting is so 
intimately connected with the history 
of Methodism in Wilmot and the 
surrounding towns, that before enter- 
ing upon its particular history it is 
well to go back more than sixty years 
previous to 1869 to an incident which 
links us to the founder of American 
Methodism. Wilmot was incorpo- 
rated in 1807. A few years previous 
the Fourth New Hampshire Turnpike 
was incorporated. ‘‘It was made in 
1803, through an entire forest, with- 
out any inhabitants for fourteen miles 
above and about six miles below 
Wilmot.” There were then in exist- 
ence two county roads which trav- 
ersed portions of what is now Wilmot. 
One was the road which passed just 
to the south of the camp ground up 
over the hill by the cemetery at the 
Center where the first town meeting 
house was erected, crossed over by 
the Pedrick place, then through the 
meadow at the foot of “Bog Moun- 
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tain,” or, as I prefer,““Old England,” 
and on through Springfield. 

The other road was the North 
Road which crossed the northern 
extremity of the town and has left 
us a name for one of the two early 
settlements in Wilmot. The pro- 
prietors of the Fourth New Hamp- 
shire Turnpike naturally selected a 
route with as few hills as possible, as 
it was designed to be one of the main 
arteries of commerce on the route 
from Montreal to Boston. This 
turnpike, extending from Concord to 
Hanover, was constructed in the years 
about 1804-6. Wilmot was half way 
of its length and became an important 
center on this account. The road is 
still known as the Turnpike, as its 
course runs from West Andover to 
Wilmot Center and Springfield, and 
the old county road was crossed about 
half a mile east of the Gay tavern, 
two miles above Wilmot Center. In 
1806 this turnpike probably had few 
houses, having been built such a short 
time and the settlers resided on the 
older roads. 

If, however, on a beautiful May 
morning of that year one had stood a 
scant mile from the camp ground to 
the north on the then new Fourth 
New Hampshire Turnpike, he might 
have seen a man on horseback riding 
down the pike. The man had long, 
whitish hair, keen blue eyes, wore a 
frock coat and a low-crowned broad- 
brimmed hat. Behind him a pair 
of saddle-bags would contain a. 
few books and tracts among other 
things. The man’s face would have 
shown the marks of an outdoor life, 
spent on horseback. Yet there would 
have been marks upon it of the thinker. 
As he passed by so near the spot 
which now for fifty years has been 
associated with Methodism, I like to 
imagine him in meditation or prayer, 
and that the spirit of Francis Asbury, 
the great pioneer bishop of America, 
hovers over this place. 

In his journal on May 19, 1806, he 
wrote: 
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‘“‘New Hampshire—We crossed the 
mountains and came into New Hamp- 
shire at Andover, and continuing on, 
dining and praying at Salisbury, to 
Concord, forty miles; we lodged at 
Mr.. Ambrose’s tavern, our host was 
polite and attentive. We came 
on Wednesday eighteen miles to 
dinner at Harvey’s, Northwood, then 
through Durham and Dover, into 
Berwick, Maine, the first town in the 
district, where we put up for the 
night.” 

This entry, evidently made after 
reaching Berwick and from memory 
is slightly confusing. Whether the 
similarity of sound of Hanover and 
Andover or whether the lack of in- 
habitants on the New Turnpike 
caused the peculiar wording can not 
be determined. It would be about 
forty miles from Hanover to Salis- 
bury. 

It is probable the Methodist itin- 
erants passed and repassed through 
the rapidly increasing settlements of 
this region during the early years of 
the nineteenth century. In an inven- 
tory of the town of Wilmot in 1822, 
after the passage of the Toleration 
Act of 1819, when the public money 
for preaching was divided between 
the denominations according to adher- 
ents, Daniel W. Stevens is listed as a 
Methodist. A few years later three 
union churches were built in town: 
at the Center, at the Flat and at 
North Wilmot. Methodists soon had 
part in each church and the circuit 
preacher occupied the pulpit at the 
Center on the fifth Sunday of months 
in which occurred five, and at North 
Wilmot one Sunday each month. 

Wilmot was linked with various of 
the surrounding towns. Salisbury, 
Andover, New London, Sutton, 
Springfield, Danbury, appear in the 
appointments coupled with Wilmot. 
In the forties a quarterly conference 
was held in this territory. 

How well these itinerants sowed the 
gospel seed will be revealed cnly in 
eternity. Enough strength had been 
gained in the early forties so that a 
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camp-meeting was held in town. It 
was accompanied by a great revival. 
This old-fashioned tent meeting was 
held near the town poor-farm, on the 
road to South Danbury. This was a 
point easy of access to North Wilmot, 
then the most populous part of the 
town. Twoyoung men, drawn by curi- 
osity, attended the meeting, became 
interested and stayed. The father of 
one hitched up his team and took 
other members of the family to dis- 
cover the cause of the youth’s deten- 
tion. The whole family thus spent 
the week at the revival. Beans were 
baked at night in the brick oven and 
were carried with other substantial 
food to the grove each day. This 
was typical of the old-fashioned tent 
meeting. Many conversions took 
place and Methodism was strength- 
ened throughout the entire region. 
That was the first camp-meeting in 
the town. While I have not yet 
learned the date it was probably 
about 1841. 

There followed a period of religious 
activity and then a declining interest 
on the part of the public, but those 
who had heen converted at that camp- 
meeting seem generally to have re- 
mained steadfast Christians through- 
out their lives. 

In 1867 a stalwart Irishman, six 
feet tall, was pastor at Grantham. 
A man of force, wit and great native 
ability, he was a power for God wher- 
ever he was. He is remembered 
throughout New England as a power 
in the temperance cause. In a nar- 
rative of his life is the following: 

“North Wilmot, about seventeen 
miles from Mr. Montgomery’s home, 
was a wicked place. It had a church 
edifice, but no minister, and no pub- 
lic worship, though there were a 
few excellent people whose hearts 
mourned over the sin by which they 
were surrounded. Nine years pre- 
viously a number of praying men, 
among whom was a pious Congrega- 
tional deacon by the name of Stearns 
[(Jenness], had eovenanted together 
to meet once a week at the school- 
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house to pray for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, until a revival of 
religion should be given. They thus 
met faithfully for some months, 
when one dropped off, and then 
another, and so on, until the good 
deacon was left alone. He could 
not let go his hold upon God. As 
often as the appointed evening came, 
he took his way to the schoolhouse, 
lighted his candle, read a portion of 
Scripture, and offered his prayer. 
For more than eight years did this 
saintly old man thus meet alone with 
his God, and keep the solemn cove- 
nant which he had made. And God, 
who is ever faithful, heard his serv- 
ant’s cries, and graciously poured 
out the Holy Spirit upon the com- 
munity. 

“In the scenes that followed Mr. 
Montgomery was called to partici- 
pate. He says of them: ‘One cold 
night in the middle of winter I was 
awakened from sleep by a loud knock- 
ing at my door. I arose and opened 
it and before me were two men heavily 
clad, covered with frost, and with 
icicles hanging from their beards. I 
bade them come in. I found that 
they had rode seventeen miles to see 
me, and after doing their errand they 
must immediately return, so as to be 
at their labor the next morning. I 
made a fire to warm them, and gave 
them a cup of tea. They told me 
that at North Wilmot there were 
indications of a great awakening, 
and they had come to get me to go 
there. 

“Brother Montgomery,’ they said, 
‘the Lord is at work among the 
people; but we have no minister. 
Won’t you come and preach to us 
next Sabbath evening?’ 

““*T don’t see how I can,’ I replied, 
‘for I am now in the midst of a revival 
in this place.’ 

“Those two strong. men _ burst 
into tears and pleaded with me to go. 
They were so urgent that we knelt 
down and asked the Lord to direct 
us, and after prayer I decided to go 
as desired. They were very joyful 
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over my answer, and left, thanking 
me.” 

The two men referred to were the 
late Rev. Charles F. Trussell and 
the late Joseph G. Brown. 

The church was filled, Montgom- 
ery arrived after going three miles 
out of his way in a snowstorm, and 
forty presented themselves at the 
altar for prayers. He remained sev- 
eral days and he says: “The zeal of 
the people was unbounded, many 
coming five and six miles every night 
on sleds drawn by oxen.” 

In 1868 some Christian Baptists 
at Grafton asked the Methodist con- 
ference for a minister and Montgom- 
ery was sent. Arriving at the house 
of the leader at eleven o’clock at 
night he found the project had fallen 
through and they refused to keep him. 
He found a Methodist at work in a 
sawmill who gave him his bed for the 
night and the next day went to Wil- 
mot. Mr. Trussell saw the opportu- 
nity and proposed his moving to Wil- 
mot. A house was purchased and his 
goods moved. He says of the work: 
“‘T preached or held a prayer-meeting 
every night somewhere in that or one 
of the neighboring towns for a circuit 
of fifteen miles from my home. Vital 
goodness was nearly dead in that 
whole section; and my soul was deter- 
mined, by the help of God, if the hon- 
est preaching of the truth would do it, 
to awaken a new life in His cause. 

“In pursuance of this purpose I 
planned a meeting to be held in the 
autumn for eight days, hoping to 
draw to it the people of all the country 
round about. I hired a large tent for 
the services; I also secured the town 
hall and spread upon its floors a couple 
of tons of straw for lodging purposes. 
The meeting was widely advertised 
and thousands attended. Ten or 
more of my brethren in the ministry 
came to my help and _ preached. 
Among them was Bishop Baker, who 
early saw the value of the movement. 
Brother Lewis was another; he la- 
bored with us the entire eight days, 
contributing very greatly to our 
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success. He was a noble workman 
and a sweet singer. 5 

“Nearly a hundred souls professed 
to have been saved by faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. A large propor- 
tion of these converts lived in towns 
around us where there were no Meth- 
odist churches and they sought spirit- 
ual homes in other folds. 

“The Kearsarge Camp-Meeting 
grew out of this meeting which I have 
described. Bishop Baker, while he 
was with us, with a wise look ahead, 
advised the purchase of the ground. 
It was bought, and the necessary 
grading, building, and seating were 
done in sufficient season for the first 
camp-meeting to be held there the 
next year.” 

The tent meeting of 1868 was held 
in the pasture now owned by Harriet 
M. Woodward, close to the Black- 
water river in the rear of the residence 
of Miss M. Emma Brown. A shop 
on the river bank owned by Calvin 
Fisk and the townhouse were used by 
the attendants. Straw was strewn on 
the floor of the townhouse and it was 
used for sleeping quarters. 

The story as told by the Rev. 
Hugh Montgomery gives us much of 
interest. But other things had com- 
bined to give him his opportunity. 
For a few years previously a camp- 
meeting had been held at Lebanon. 
The records of the association which 
conducted it somewhat quaintly re- 
cord the following: 

“In compliance with a generally 
expressed desire by the Methodist 
Churches in the Northern part of 
Claremont District, N. H. Conf. a 
Camp-meeting was appointed & held 
by Rev. Elisha Adams P. E. in the 
fall of 1860—on land owned by Rev. 
A. C. Hardy in the town of Lebanon, 
N. H. 

“There were a goodly number of 
tents pitched, but for some reason or 
reasons the meeting did not appear to 
be as useful as it was expected it would 
be. Still some souls were converted, & 
the churches quickened. Several re- 
vivals followed this meeting.— 
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“The Second Camp-Meeting on the 
Claremont District N. Hamp. Conf. 
was organized on Tuesday September 
9*» 1862 by Rev. Elisha Adams P. E. 
on land leased from widow Sweatland 
for the term of five years & situated 
about one mile west of Lebanon 
Center. The ground was easy of 
access & well prepared for the meet- 
ing.—’” 

This camp-meeting adopted the 
name of “The White River Junction 
Camp-Meeting Association.” In pass- 
ing I desire to quote from its records 
action taken in 1862: “The Asso® 
voted adverse to permitting an Agent 
presenting the matter of the Contra- 
bands of Port Royal, lest the attention 
of the people be distracted from the 
purpose for which they came together.”’ 
As the camp-meeting at Lebanon was 
the immediate predecessor in the 
Claremont district of the Wilmot 
Camp-Meeting it may be interesting 
to note that in 1863 the records state: 
‘Nine tents are pitched.” 

When the association met in 1866 a 
committee was appointed to see on 
what terms the Sweatland farm could 
be leased for ten years. This com- 
mittee reported at a session held dur- 
ing the meetings that “the owners of 
the ground wished for a greater com- 
pensation.” 

The ownership appears to have 
changed and a vote in 1867 indicates 
twenty-five dollars was asked for the 
use of the land that year. The 
association discussed securing some 
other location, one being found within 
one mile of White River Junction, 
and a grove to be controlled by the 
Northern Railroad was considered. 
The Sweatland farm, it was found, 
could not be re-leased and its price— 
$3,500—was evidently prohibitive. A 
committee was appointed to negoti- 
ate with the Northern Railroad in 
regard to a grove. 

Then on the records appears the 
following: 

‘There being no session of the 
camp meeting for 1868 the Associa- 
tion was called together at Wilmot, 
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at a tent meeting, by the P. E. of 
Claremont District on Thursday, Sept. 
17, at which meeting a motion was 
made that the lumber remaining on 
the old ground be sold and the proceeds 


put into the hands of the Treasurer. - 


After some discussion the motion was 
withdrawn and it was moved that the 
matter be left with the Executive 
Committee. Carried. Bro. Folsom 
of Lebanon was chosen Treasurer. 
Adjourned to meet to-morrow morn- 
ing.”’ 

Rev. B. W. Chase of Enfield signed 
as secretary and the next day re- 
corded: 

“The Association met according 
to adjournment. Moved that Bro. 
Rowe of Wilmot Flat be added to the 
Ex. Committee. Carried. Moved 
that the Executive Committee have 
instructions to secure a ground in 
Wilmot for a Camp-Meeting and that 
it shall be done as soon as may be. 
Carried. After a free talk adjourned.” 

The next record in the book is of a 
meeting of the Kearsarge Camp- 
Meeting Association at the preachers’ 
stand on the grounds on September 
1, 1869. The ground had been pur- 
chased, buildings erected, and seats 
provided. These latter arranged in 
a semicircle, were of plank laid across 
peeled hemlock logs and were in the 
same location as the present seats. 

Thus the zealous energy of Hugh 
Montgomery had resulted in the 
securing for Wilmot of the camp- 
meeting established for the old Clare- 
mont district, after difficulty had 
been met with in securing a suitable 
grove at Lebanon. The experience 
at that place pointed the necessity of 
outright purchase of a site, rather 
than leasing, and with good business 
judgment the Kearsarge Camp-Meet- 
ing Association took steps to that 
end. 

Rev. G. W. H. Clark was the presid- 
ing elder and thus was its first presi- 
dent. The other officers elected were 
Rev. 8. P. Heath as secretary, an 
office he declined and for which he 
nominated Rev. C. H. Chase who was 
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then elected; Robert M. Rowe as 
treasurer acted for the association in 
securing the present grounds; the 
executive committee was composed 
of Rev. Charles F. Trussell, ~“Minot 
Stearns of Wilmot, George W. Mur- 
ray, William George of Caanan, 
John Smith of Sunapee, David Frye 
of Grantham (an interesting story of 
whose conversion is related in Mont- 
gomery’s book), and Aysten Berry of 
Bristol. 

Mr. Rowe at a meeting held the 
next day reported that the land cost 
$325.00, boarding house, seats and 
work, $475, or thereabouts, making 
the whole expense $800. The associa- 
tion received from the Northern Rail- 
road $100, from the White River 
Junction Association $80, leaving a 
debt of about $620. 

Steps were taken to have the prop- 
erty insured and the reeord states: 
“The treasurer was instructed to sell 
anything he thought not needed by 
the association.” 

When the association met in 1870 
a more definite report was made show- 
ing nearly $900 had been expended in 
the purchase of the grounds and fitting 
them up for the meeting, and that 
there was a balance of $543.13 against 
the association. A collection toward 
paying this debt was voted and $42.47 
was raised at the afternoon service of 
Thursday, September 17. 

That year it was also voted to take 
a subscription and collection for a bell 
for the stand, and $10.93 was secured 
for that purpose. 

It is recorded that ‘“‘ Mr. Bachelder, 
an Artist, paid into the hands of Br. 
Chase $5.00 for the privilege of taking 
some views of the meeting.” 

This is an appropriate point to 
briefly draw a picture of those 
early camp-meetings. Mr. Bachelder, 
whose work as a photographer com- 
pares favorably with that of the pres- 
ent, pitched his tent near the entrance 
to the field each year. Many a first 
picture, a tintype, was taken in that 
tent. Horses and carriages filled the 
field south of the grove and lined the 
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road for half a mile to the north as 
well as around the field. The board- 
ing tent had large quantities of fruit 
and confectionery, to attract the 
youthful, while, at meal times, baked 
beans and brown bread were served 
on heaped-up plates. Places at the 
tables were not always easy to obtain. 

In the grove, especially on Wednes- 
days and Thursdays there was a surg- 
ing crowd during the intermissions. 
The seats would be full with many 
standing during the services. In 
front of the platform the ground 
would be thickly strewn with straw. 
This was the “altar.” In the circle 
of cottages would be several large 
white tents. 

Early in the morning teams would 
begin to arrive and they would con- 
tinue to stream in until toward noon. 
Many had risen before daylight, 
done their farm chores and driven 
many miles to be present. Nor were 
all present religiously inclined. On 
the roadside would be horse trading, 
and the horses would be driven along 
the road by the grounds to display 
their qualities. Sometimes in the 
neighboring woods a bottle would 
pass from hand to hand and many a 
session had an accompanying trial 
of some liquor vender before a justice 
of the peace. At noon the family groups 
would gather and eat their lunches. 
The cottages would have their cook 
stoves going. From each train would 
come a many-seated team, the driver 
flourishing a long whip which he 
carried with him as a badge of author- 
ity as he went about to announce his 
departure for the station. 

These scenes, however, are not the 
substantial picture. That is limned 
in deeper colors in the hearts of those 
who have known the glories of Wil- 
mot Camp-Meeting. There was the 
morning prayer service. It began at 
eight o’clock, and lasted till nearly 
time for the forenoon preaching. 
The Wilmot cottage would be crowded 
and those moments would be filled 
with song, prayer and testimony, 
fervid, sometimes crude and some- 
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times cultured, but always breathing 
the spirit of deep religious experience. 
Then came the forenoon preaching, 
ending with a stirring exhortation 
when the straw-carpeted altar would 
be filled with worshippers, and sinners 
would be urged to the open gateway 
of salvation. At one o’clock would 
come the noon prayer-meetings in 
the larger cottages, with halleluiah 
shoutings and religious ecstasy. The 
seats would be full and the doorways 
crowded with those who came from 
many motives. 

In the afternoon there would be 
a larger attendance than in the fore- 
noon. The ablest men in the con- 
ference would speak at these services 
and another altar service would follow. 
Many from a distance would leave, 
at the close of the preaching but 
enough always remained to make 
the altar service one of interest. 

At the noon hour there was a gen- 
eral renewal of acquaintanceship, 
while at the supper hour the social 
greeting was of a more intimate 
nature. Evening preaching, with kero- 
sene lamps lighting the grove and 
its approaches, was appealing to the 
imagination. And then in the cottage 
prayer-meeting would be the driving 
home of the day’s truths, the gather- 
ing of the harvest. On the last even- 
ing this meeting might be protracted 
till a late hour and many have been 
quickened and renewed in spirit. 

After evening service the Wilmot 
“tent master” would be importuned 
by many for an opportunity to sleep 
in the bunks above the main room. 
These bunks extended the length of 
the “tent,” and each year were filled 
with straw. Horse blankets would 
be spread over the straw and the 
places crowded so one could not turn 
in the night without the consent of 
their neighbors. A board partition 


down the center separated the men 


from the women. 

Each year the association which is 
the business organization of the camp- 
meeting held its sessions. These did 
the prosaic things required. It may 
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be of interest to note some of them. 

In 1871 it voted to build a fence on 
the south and east sides of the grove 
to Mr. Flanders, line. This was to be 
of posts and spruce boards six inches 
wide and four boards high, and was 
the one removed recently. The com- 
mittee was William Flanders, Wm. 
Nelson, C. F. Trussell, R. M. Rowe, 
J. K. Wallace. 

Elder Trussell was also appointed 
to see the selectmen and “have a 
police of six suitable legally invested 
with authority and appointed to 
serve in that capacity during the 
time of our camp-meeting.” 

The executive committee of that 
year consisted of Wm G. Nelson, Z. 
Dustin of Henniker, Ruel Whitcomb 
of New London, Chas. F. Trussell, 
Theodore Clarke, John Fitch of Sun- 
apee, David Frye of Grantham, J. K. 
Wallace, Chas. Whitney of New Lon- 
don and Chas. H. Chase of Enfield. 

This meeting, held at the preachers’ 
stand on September 6, 1871, took 
important action when it “Voted 
that Br. Chas. H. Chase be a com- 
mittee to see to obtaining an Act of 
incorporation for the society.” 

This resulted in the passage by the 
legislature of an act: 

“That James Pike, George W. 
Norris, Chs. H. Chase, Moses T. 
Cilley, J. Mowry Bean, Schuyler E. 
Farnham, Chas H. Hall, Watson W. 
Smith, John H. Hillman and Lucien 
W. Prescott, their associates and 
successors be and they hereby are a 
body politic and corporate by the 
name of the Wilmot Camp-Meeting 
Association, for such religious and 
moral, charitable and benevolent pur- 
poses as said corporation may from 
time to time designate.”’ The act 
was dated June 26, 1872. 

The first meeting was called 
through the Zion’s Herald, as required 
by the act, and was held at Canaan, 
October 29, the same year. The act 
was accepted and by-laws adopted. 

The incorporators organized with 
Rev. James Pike, the P. E. as presi- 
dent, Chas. F. Trussell as secretary 
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and R. M. Rowe as treasurer. The 
executive committee were the preach- 
ers at Enfield and Canaan, Ruel 
Whitcomb of New London, Green 
Johnson of Wilmot, William G. Nel- 
son of Wilmot and Zachariah Scribner 
of Salisbury. 

Another meeting was held at Wil- 
mot on March 15, 1873, when “Br. 
R. M. Rowe signified his willingness 
to convey by Deed the grounds 
occupied by the Camp-Meeting Asso- 
ciation. The Association directed Chs. 
H. Chase to make a Corporation Note 
for the balance $425 due him on the 
grounds.” 

September 11, 1873, the associa- 
tion voted that the secretary be 
authorized to draw upon the treasurer 
for money to pay the note he gave 
for the association, $425. Thus in 
four years the association had cleared 
itself of indebtedness and stood in 
possession of a valuable property. 

It’appears as‘if the change*of name 
by the incorporation was questioned, 
for it was at this meeting “voted that 
the secretary be requested to learn 
the name by which the association is 
Incorporated.” 

In 1873-6 the presiding elder was 
Rev. M. T. Cilley. 

In 1874 it was voted to open the 
camp-meeting on Friday and close on 
the following Thursday, but when 
the association met, September 8, 
at the time of the meetings it had 
proved unsatisfactory and it was 
voted ‘that next year the camp- 
meeting shall not be held over the 
Sabbath.” 

At this same meeting the preachers 
present were constituted a committee 
“to confer with such persons from 
adjoining towns as are present in 
regard to an earnest effort to compass 
the object of society tents.” 

In 1871 Rev. J. W. Merrill was 
appointed to collect money by sub- 
scription to bring water on to the 
ground, and he reported $15.25. 

In 1874 it was voted to clapboard 
the preachers’ stand, to put backs 
on one half of the seats, commencing 
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with those nearest the stand, to 
enlarge the kitchen by adding ten 
feet to the length, to build a fence the 
remaining distance on the road, to 
have the necessary lumber got out 
on the grounds during the winter, to 
secure a division of the fence on the 
north side and to build the association 
part, that Wm. G. Nelson be a com- 
mittee to bring the water into the 
kitchen before the next camp-meet- 
ing, and purchase of crockery was 
authorized. 

These indicate the prosperity of 
the association, which the treasurer 
reported was free of debt and with a 
balance on hand of $178.59, and the 
secretary, Rev. George N. Byrant, 
adds, ‘‘The committee feel as though 
God was smiling on their efforts and 
look upon the future of the meeting 
as especially encouraging.” 

In 1875 W. G. Nelson’s offer to 
move the preachers’ stand back ten 
feet for $10 was accepted. The vote 
to bring water into the cook house 
was rescinded. 

The improvements made in 1875 
caused an indebtedness of $62.65. 
The treasurer reported $106.29 paid 
on seats, $116.35 on boarding house, 
and $44.88 on furnishings, a total of 
$267.52. 

Rev. George J. Judkins became 
presiding elder in 1877. At a meet- 
ing in June that year a committee 
was appointed to arrange a lease of 
the well dug on Mr. Clark’s farm, 
with the right to repair the pipe, and 
in September reported their success. 

In 1881 at the annual meeting of 
the association “Dr. Jasper, the pre- 
siding elder peremptorily declined to 
act as president of the association, 
taking the ground that ‘no body 
could legislate a man into office 
against his will.” 

The same year the retiring secre- 
tary, J. A. Steele of Canaan, signed 
as acting secretary of a meeting, held 
after his successor was chosen, and 
appended: 

“T make the above record although 
not regarding myself as Secretary as 
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I was elected only to hold office till 
my successor was elected.” 

Rev. O. H. Jasper in 1883 declined 
to conduct the affairs of the associa- 
tion as president and the executive 
committee instructed Rev. C. F. 
Trussell to perform all the duties 
usually devolving on the president of 
the association and he served also 
in 1884. 

Dr. Jasper, a scholarly Christian 
gentleman, aroused because of the 
liquor selling on neighboring ground 
of which the association vainly tried 
to obtain control, determined at the 
session of 1882 to close the camp- 
meeting on Thursday afternoon. The 
news spread rapidly and aroused 
the townspeople and its supporters. 
They crowded into the altar and 
pleaded with him. At first he would 
make no concession but finally stated 
that if forty voters would clean out 
the liquor venders in the adjacent 


-swamp the meetings might continue. 


More than the number volunteered, 
but when they reached the spot there 
were only a few broken bottles. 

The announcement by Dr. Jasper 
led to one of the most stirring in- 
cidents in the history of the camp- 
meeting. Spontaneously the people 
crowded at the altar, burst into sing- 
ing, “Praise God from Whom All 
Blessings Flow.”’ And for an hour 
and a half the people sang hymns, 
repeating verse after verse in fervid 
thankfulness. None thought of sup- 
per and few patronized the victualling 
tent that night, food being forgotten 
in the excitement. 

This occurrence probably influenced 
Dr. Jasper in his attitude towards the 
camp-meeting. But liquor selling 
from that time became less rampant 
and gradually died out. Decreas- 
ing population, changes in social life, 
vacation habit, and Old Home gather- 
ings reduced the attendance. The 
camp-meeting, however, still holds 
its historical attitude in remaining a 
purely religious gathering in its beau- 
tiful grove looking out on the north- 
ern slope of Kearsarge. 
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The presiding elders and later the 
district superintendents who have 
had to do with arranging the annual 
programs, and ex-officio were its 
presidents, have been: Revs. G. W. 
H. Clark, 1869-70; James Pike, 
1871-2; Moses T. Cilley, 1873-6; 
George J. Judkins, 1877-80; O. H. 
Jasper, 1881-4; J. E. Robins, 1885- 
9; G. W. Norris, 1890 and 1897-9; 
O. S. Baketel, 1891-6; G. M. Curl, 
1900-2; Elwin Hitchcock, 1903-8; 
R. T. Wolcott, 1909-14; E. C. 
Strout, 1915; T. E. Cramer, 1916-18. 
During Dr. Jasper’s term Rev. C. F. 
Trussell was in charge. 

The ministers whose names appear 
on the records of the association in 
the earlier years include Revs. Chas. 
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H. Chase, Charles F. Trussell, James 
Pike, George W. Norris, Moses T. 
Cilley, J. Mowry Bean, Lucien W. 
Prescott, John H. Hillman, George 
C. Noyes, George N. Bryant. 

The laymen whose names appear 
in the first dozen years of the camp- 
meeting include Robert M. Rowe, 
Joseph K. Wallace, Theodore Clark, 
John Felch, David Fry, Albert San- 
born, William G. Nelson, Ruel Whit- 
comb, Green Johnson, Zachariah 
Scribner, Moses Brown, Lowell T. 
Buswell, Arthur A. Miller, Joseph J. 
Chase, Augustus E. Phelps. None of 
these remain with us today and for 
each a golden star appears on the 
service flag which memory raises 
within this sacred grove. 





THE FLEUR-DE-LIS 
By Ernest Vinton Brown 


O knights of holy memory, 
Look now on France and see, 

Descendants of their chivalry 
Who flew the fleur-de-lis. 


The sunlight with its alchemy, 
Transmutes the flag we see, 
From one tri-colored splendidly, 

Unto the fleur-de-lis. 


Beneath that banner’s errantry, 
The knightly nations be, 

Which honor noble ancestry, 
Who blessed the fleur-de-lis. 


These latter knights live righteously, 
For Christ of Galilee, 

Or bear for Him most willingly, 
The cross-like fleur-de-lis. 


They fight with beasts and dragon’s brood, 
Whose captives they would free, 

And over home and womanhood, 
They raise the fleur-de-lis. 


Their triple vow is poverty, 
Obedience and chastity, 

As with such noble fealty 
They serve the fleur-de-lis. 
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They seek the Holy Sepulchre, 
Of Him who knew the tree, 

They meet the host most sinister, 
Who hate the fleur-de-lis. 


They fight to gain His Calvary, _ 
These knights the ancients see, 
Where watch that ghostly company, 

Who love the fleur-de-lis. 


They wield the sword of Liberty, 
These knights so brave, so free, 

Who hold from God equality, 
Who love the fleur-de-lis. 


From faith they draw a warranty, 
That men should brothers be, 

So seal in blood and gallantry, 
The royal fleur-de-lis. 


When wearied by the mystery 
That life and death should be, 

Behold, they see the Trinity, 
Within the fleur-de-lis. 


While they who join the company 
Of ghostly knights so free, 

Stand near with that majority 
Which guards the fleur-de-lis. 





FREEDOM’S PLEADING 
By Mary C. Butler 


On that desolate horizon, 
Whence all living things have fled, 
See proud Freedom crushed and bleeding, 
Millions dying, millions dead. 
Hear her children, tortured, groaning, 
Starving, wailing, asking bread. 
Hark! Joan, herself, is pleading. 
See’st thou not that queenly head? 
See the maid’s pure eyes entreating, 
Asking for her people bread. 
Will ye fail me now, my people? 
Shall your cherished rights lie dead? 
See, those mighty armies falter! 
Shall my just cause fail for bread? . 
Rise ye up, my slumbering freemen; 
Raise the standard high o’erhead; 
Go ye forth to save and labor, 
Fight for Freedom’s cause with bread. 
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THE “OLD NORTH MEETING HOUSE” 


First Congregational Church, Concord, N. H. Erected 1751—Burned 1870 
(Site now occupied by Walker School House) 














ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


Of the Sunday School of the First Congregational Church, 
Concord, N. H.* 


By John Calvin Thorne, Church Historian 


This year we reach the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the beginning 
of our Sunday School, founded under 
the leadership of Dr. Asa McFarland, 
the third pastor of our church, from 
1798 to 1825. He succeeded the Rev. 
Israel Evans, A.M., who was known 
as Washington’s Chaplain, and who 
continued throughout the entire War 
of the American Revolution; and was 
followed by Dr. Nathaniel Bouton, 
known as Concord’s first Historian. 

Last year, May 8th, to the 13th, 
the American Sunday School Union 
intended celebrating its 100th anni- 
versary, at its headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, with exercises of a notable 
character to be held in the great 
Academy of Music. But as war with 
Germany was being declared by our 
government, it was decided to post- 
pone the occasion until Peace should 
again come to the earth. 

This national organization has been 
interdenominational in its work, labor- 
ing in the smaller communities, rather 
than in the large towns and cities of 
our country. During the hundred 
years of its existence it has organized 
131,814 schools, or nearly four schools 
for every day of the century. In 
these were enrolled 699,034 teachers 
with 5,179,570 scholars. For the last 
sixty years it has published 174,000,- 
000 pieces of periodical literature, 
which if placed, one upon the other, 
it is estimated, would make a column 
fifty times higher than the Washing- 
ton monument. It is a great and 
noble work which this national so- 
ciety has done in laying the founda- 


tion of religion throughout rural 
America ;—it has been the pioneer of 
the Sunday School and the forerunner 
of the church. 

But to revert to our own history, 
leaving the National Society to carry 
on its exalted labor, we must now ask 
ourselves what has been done in the 
years past, and what are we doing at 
present in our own church? 

On looking at our early records I 
am obliged to quote from a paper I 
presented at the 150th anniversary 
of our Church, November 18, 1880, 
on the “History of the Sabbath 
School,” from which I am able to give 
briefly the facts of the foundation 
and growth of this Garden of the 
Lord’s planting. (For further and 
fuller information see the Historical 
Pamphlet published 1880.) 

History records that in the Spring 
of 1818 our church organized four 
different schools in Concord, then 
being the only religious institution 
in the town (as we had been for the 
previous hundred years), although 
that year the First Baptist Church 
began its life among us, whose 100th 
anniversary is celebrated next month. 
One of our schools was opened at the 
old Town House (located where the 
present Merrimack County Court 
House stands); one in the School- 
house (where is now situated the 
Abbott-Downing Co’s carriage shops) ; 
one in the West Parish, and one in 
the East Parish. 

The one with which we are most 
intimately connected was the first 
one mentioned, which met at the 


* Address delivered by Deacon Thorne, Sunday, Sept. 22, 1918, it being the 100th anni- 
versary of the Sunday School of the First ’ Congregational Church of Concord. 
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Town House. This school gathered 
at 9 o’clock in the morning, at the 
ringing of the first bell, and after their 
exercises were completed, then any- 
one looking out on Main Street, at 
the time of the opening of the morn- 
ing service at the church, would have 
beheld the beautiful sight of the 
scholars walking in the order of their 
classes, accompanied by their teach- 
ers, from the Town House, where they 
had assembled for the Sunday School 
at 9 o’clock, to attend divine worship 
at 10.30 o’clock, at the Old North 
Meeting House, standing where is 
now the Walker Schoolhouse. 

The schools in the outlying districts 
gathered at 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
of the Sabbath. This arrangement 
was employed until the year 1842, 
when we removed from the old church 
edifice to the one on the present loca- 
tion; then all the schools were con- 
solidated and met at the noon hour 
in the church. This method has 
been continued until the present 
year, as being the best possible time 
for all concerned. 

The trial of returning again to the 
earlier way of seventy-five years ago 
is now presented to us as something 
quite new, it is thought by some, 
but is really an old idea and obsolete 
for three fourths of a century. It 
would seem as if the value of the 
noon hour for our Bible School has 
been firmly established by the custom 
and experience of more than two 
generations. 

May we not ask ourselves—Is it 
not better for our minister, who is 
also a teacher, for the teachers also, 
and most of the scholars, especially 
the older classes, many of whom can- 
not positively attend at the early 
hour, to hold to the noon services? 
Shall our school be divided? Who 
will take that responsibility? 

The only way of teaching the Bible 
in the Sunday School, in the begin- 
ning, was by committing to memory 
verses of the Holy Scriptures, and re- 
citing the same without any explana- 
tion or comment by the teacher. It 
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is a matter of record that in 1826, 
eight years only after the opening of 
the schools, 480 scholars, not above 
fifteen years of age, repeated during 
the term of six months 161,446 verses 
—five times the whole number in the 
Bible, a wonderful record certainly. 
It was not until 1838, twenty years 
after the beginning of Sunday Schools 
in our midst, that adult classes were 
formed under the pastorate of Dr. 
Bouton. 

Considering this first method of in- 
struction, of committing to memory 
the words of Holy Writ, may we not 
ask—Was there not much truth in- 
culecated into the growing minds of 
the young? Who can deny? That 
life-giving thoughts were in this way 
treasured in Memory’s rich store- 
house, there cannot be any doubt, 
ready to be called upon in later years 
for hope and strength to fight life’s 
battle. In these days is it not pos- 
sible that we are getting away from 
an intimate knowledge of God’s 
direct word by relying too much 
upon the many explanatory books and 
helps of all kinds, thus losing the 
close and full contact with the Word 
which in the beginning was with God, 
and which is God? 

It was in this same year of 1826, 
which was one of a great awakening 
and deep religious interest in the 
progress of the Sabbath School, that 
our library was established. It re- 
mained and retained its usefulness 
for more than three fourths of a 
century. Recent years have seen it 
gradually supplanted by the free 
public library and by many publica- 
tions of infinite variety and value, 
issued by the steam-printing presses 
and spread broadcast over the land. 
Much of this change was due to the 
many weak and _ over-sentimental 
style of books furnished for our li- 
braries—lacking in originality, inter- 
est or any real worth. When today 
our city libraries are passing out to 
the multitude of readers much liter- 
ary trash, with some good books of 
general importance, however., _ it 
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may be a question whether or not, a 
small but well-selected list of suitable 
and instructive reading, prepared 
along the lines of the coming advance 
in religious education, might not de- 
mand a place upon our library shelves? 

Our School has been through a 
great many changes in its teaching 
methods, in its hundred years of 
existence, generally moving forward 
in its endeavor to maintain a high 
standard of moral and religious in- 
struction. At the first merely re- 
citing verses from the Bible; then 
came ‘Select Scripture Lessons,” 
the text being repeated from memory, 
then remarks by the teacher to ex- 
plain and impress the truth upon the 
scholar. This latter was certainly 
an improvement over simply rehears- 
ing the words of the Scripture. This 
better way came the very next year 
after the remarkable record of thous- 
ands of verses being given by the 
pupils. It is quite evident that the 
management of that early day saw 
the graet need of instruction ac- 
companying the text. After five years 
of this manner of teaching came the 
preparation of the subjects of the les- 
sons by the pastor, Dr. Bouton, with 
the approval of the teachers. This 
plan was continued for more than 
thirty years including in the range of 
topics the whole Bible. (We have 
most of these lesson slips, for each 
term, on file with our church papers.) 
In 1857 a question book was intro- 
duced, called ‘Useful and Curious 
Questions on the Holy Bible.” This 
was in use for a few years in connec- 
tion with the regular lessons men- 
tioned. 

It was in 1865 that the “Union 
Question Book” series was adopted 
and continued for several years as a 
guide to Bible study. 

In 1872 the “International Uni- 
form Sunday School Lessons” came 
into use, and have been accepted as a 
leader to higher thought and nobler 
living by nearly all the Christian 
people of the world. At present the 
‘Improved International Lessons’ 


have been recognized and received as 
best fitted to direct in the study of 
the Holy Scriptures. Mutual classes 
have been formed for independent 
investigation, also other adult groups 
of men and women who have pursued 
a choice of courses. 

Yearly anniversary exercises of the 
school were first observed in 1825, 
by Dr. Bouton in the first year of his 
pastorate. The school assembled in 
the order of their classes, in the body 
of the church: an address adapted to 
the occasion, with reports of the offi- 
cers, would be presented. This ar- 
rangement continued under the minis- 
try of Dr. Bouton and Dr. Ayer for 
some fifty years, and it was an im- 
portant feature in exhibiting to the 
church membership the work of its 
school. 

Through all the many years we 
have had faithful and able superin- 
tendents, also both men and women 
teachers—a long list of names of 
noble volunteers who have led the 
way toa higher life. They are known 
to us all, and all shall receive their 
reward as good and faithful servants 
of the Lord. We are fortunate to 
have had the ability and fine service 
rendered to our school by our present 
superintendent: it is to be hoped that 
he may return to us and continue his 
good work. 

The present is calling for more thor- 
oughly trained workers in religious 
education in our Sunday Schools, as 
well as in the secular lines of instruc- 
tion. An intelligent people see the 
need and are demanding more system 
and a better preparation in the leader- 
ship of our spiritual life. Perhaps 
even paid superintendents and teach- 
ers, as under Robert Raikes in Eng- 
land in 1780, will have to be em- 
ployed. Those who can give trained 
thought, time and strength to the 
work will ere long be required to 
make our Sabbath Schools what they 
might be and what they should be 


for the existing and coming conditions ~ 


which our country will have to meet. 
A new era is dawning in this work. 
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We have had and are having con- 
ferences on Sunday School methods 
in different states for the training of 
workers. One such has been held in 
our own state, the last four years, at 
Dartmouth College, and largely at- 
tended: some of our own people have 
been students there, and gained 
knowledge along this present move- 
ment in preparatory work. It cer- 
tainly has-been to them a great source 
of inspiration and benefit. A fund 
has been given for this special course 
and plans are under way for incor- 
poration. Many of the foremost 
leaders and instructors in the country 
have placed this school in high stand- 
ing—its success has been due to the 
splendid planning of the Dean, Mrs. 
Nellie T. Hendrick. 

Many colleges are introducing re- 
ligious education in their curriculum; 
there are also Community Schools 
organized in our larger cities for the 
same purpose, 

At the very present moment the 
Sunday School Council of Evan- 
gelical Denominations, made up of 
thirty leading church bodies of Am- 
erica, have united for a great drive 
for Teachers’ Training during Sep- 
tember and October. They realize 
that the greatest weakness is the lack 
of an adequate force of trained super- 
intendents and teachers. The great 
majority show the need of prepara- 
tion in their profession, for such it is 
coming to be, so this Council has 
adopted standards and courses of 
study, and is ready to move forward. 
Next Sunday, September 29th, is to 
be observed as Teacher Training Day, 
when there will be special effort to 
awaken an interest in this matter 
most vital to the churches. 

The plan is that there be at least 
one Teacher’s Training Class in every 
Sunday School in the United States, 
to meet once a week; that there be a 
Monthly Workers’ Conference; also 
_ a codperative Community School of 
Religious Education—to graduate for 
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special work, and to train superin- 
tendents in their administration duties 
and teachers as leaders of local classes; 
and finally to aid in the right selec- 
tion of current literature and books on 
this important subject. 

This new advance in Sunday Schools 
is to be committed to the supervision 
of the Education Society, and they 
will give every possible aid to pastors, 
superintendents and teachers in fur- 
nishing information for the desired 
end. 

As a very great assistance in this 
new and to be desired advance, there 
will be for all those possible to attend, 
here in Concord, this next month, 
October 9, 10 and 11, at the South 
Church, the ““N. H. Sunday School 
Convention.” The program pre-~° 
sented will embrace information and 
discussion on all the various phases 
of the new methods that have here 
been outlined. 

This splendid movement to estab- 
lish on stronger foundations the Bible 
Schools of our land must meet with a 
ready response. How often in the 
consideration of the greatest book on 
earth, of the most sublime thought 
and exalted teachings, how indifferent 
we have been; how little, and how 
poorly we have labored to prepare 
ourselves for living in this world, 
and still more for the life that is to 
come. 

It is due, to our present pastor, and 
long list of able superintendents and 
teachers, to say that the work has 
been carried on with a high measure 
of earnestness and fidelity. All honor, 
then, to those who began and have 
maintained this school of the church 
among us. Who ean tell of the in- 
fluence of such an institution for one 
hundred years upon the intelligence, 
morals and character of our com- 
munity? 


“The Sunday school. Earth has no name 
Worthier to fill the breath of fame, 
The untold blessings it has shed 
Shall be revealed when worlds have fled.” 











NEW HAMPSHIRE PIONEERS OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY 


By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


No. 1 
ELpER BENJAMIN RANDALL 


Founder of the Free Baptists 


James Arminius, the eminent Dutch 
preacher who occupied a chair in 
theology at Leyden from 1603 to his 
death in 1609, became the founder of 
a movement of remonstrance against 
Calvinism. After his death the remon- 
strants became an anti-Calvinist party 
with “Arminianism”’ as their rally- 
ing slogan. In 1618 the synod of Dort, 
consisting of deputies from England, 
Scotland and the Protestant countries 
of Europe, summoned Episcopius and 
other active Arminians before them 
and banished, excommunicated, and 
drove from all ecclesiastical and civil 
offices, all who accepted Arminian 
doctrines. This tyrannical treatment 
defeated its own purpose, for the 
scattered Arminians became agitators 
in the various communities where 
they took refuge, and a few years 
later Arminians appeared everywhere, 
and by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century it was a movement fighting 
valiantly against the intolerant Cal- 
vinism. 

In America the Massachusetts col- 
ony was under the iron sway of the 
Calvinist Puritans and the more liberal 
ideas of the Arminians made little 
progress. New Hampshire, however, 
offered a more congenial soil. 

Benjamin Randall was born in the 
little seagirt town of New Castle, 
February 7, 1749. His father was a 
sea-captain. The boy was a deeply 
religious minded boy from five years 
of age. When George Whitfield vis- 
ited Portsmouth and Exeter in Sep- 


tember of 1770, Randall went to hear 
him. Though deeply impressed by 
the earnestness and power of Whit- 
field, Randall steeled himself against 
Whitfield because the great preacher 
was supposed to be not a sound Cal- 
vinist, though Whitfield broke with 
Wesley because Wesley too far aban- 
doned Calvinism. Whitfield preached 
at Portsmouth for the last time on 
September 29, and the same day went 
to Exeter where he preached his last 
sermon, going from there to Newbury- 
port, where he died in the night. A 
mounted herald rode into Ports- 
mouth on September 30 announcing 
“Mr. Whitfield is dead.” One of 
the first to hear the message was 
young Randall. His heart smote 
him. Had he done right in harboring 
his prejudices against the man who 
appealed to him so earnestly the day 
before and whose voice was now 
stilled in death? 

Out of the experience came a deeper 
and more tolerant religious conception. 
The War of the Revolution broke out 
and Randall served a year and a half. 
He became a Baptist on the question 
of Baptism and planned to go to Strat- 
ham to be baptized by Dr. Shepard, 
but hearing that Wm. Hooper was to 
be ordained at Berwick, Maine, he 
went there instead. The same year 
the little colony from Durham went 
into the North Country to establish 
the town of New Durham, and the 
Randall family went with them. 
Randall had now become an Arminian 
and fellowshipped with those in Elder 
Lock’s church of Loudon and Canter- 
bury people who were forming an 
Arminian church. For this he was 
expelled by the Baptists, and the next 
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year, 1780, he formed the first “ Free”’ 
Baptist church at New Durham. 
The movement spread throughout 
the state and Maine, and then into 
other states. The earnestness of the 
Free Baptist preachers impressed 
people everywhere, and their milder 
views took where the harsher Calvin- 
ism failed to appeal. Memoirs, jour- 
nals and autobiographies of all the 
early Free Baptist preachers are in 
print, and from them one may get a 
first-hand vision of the religious views 
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and experiences of the movement. 
Later, missionaries went to the middle 
west of the nation. Randall and the 
Free Baptist preachers who helped 
him appeal to the people made a last- 
ing imprint upon the religious life of 
America, and on the whole life of New 
Hampshire. And in thus calling 
about him his earnest little band he be- 
came the first of the New Hampshire 
Pioneers of a more tolerant religion 
than had been given New England by 
the settlers from the old world. 





TILTONIA 
By A. W. Anderson 


Thou beautiful tiara of the granite hills! 

Thy river flowing from the smitten rock bestride— 
To thee, and thy fair name, Tiltonia, we thrill; 

Thou art the cherished object of thy people’s pride! 


From out the dimming shadows of the misty past 
Come forth the forms of thy brave pioneers; 

We hear their axes ringing in the forest vast— 
And straightway vanish all the intervening years. 


The veil is lifted, and before us lies outspread 
Primeval wilderness, and foaming cataract; 
Unfettered flows the river o’er its rocky bed; 
On rushing thru the hills to meet the Merrimack. 


In woodlands deep and dark, the naked Indian prowls, 
And in his heart the secret dread of white men bears; 

While from the wilds, at evening, the gray wolf howls, 
And mothers ’lone with little children hide their fears. 


Hemlock and pine before the lusty woodsman fall; 
The giant oaks go crashing down beneath his blows; 
And where of late was heard at morn the wild bird’s call, 
The thrifty farmer plows and plants his garden rows. 


Where beat his drum the ruffled grouse at mating-time 
Now stands the settlers’ staunchly builded hut of logs, 





And where the squirrels undisturbed the beeches climbed 
The wearied hunter makes his camp, and feeds his dogs. 


The years fleet-footed pass away and changes come; 
The forest disappears replaced by fruitful fields; 

Where stood the fort-like cabin stands the modern home, 
And where the thorn tree stood, the vine its bounty yields, 
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Still flows the lovely river from her granite bow]; 
No longer wasted is the might of her cascades, 

For man has learned from nature’s force to take his toll— 
And now, enslaved, she turns the wheels of busy trade. 


The wigwam of the Indian is seen no more; 
Nor breaks his birch canoe the river’s silv’ry sheen; 
The smoke, upcurling from his campfire on the shore, 
Is gone; supplanted by the fact’ry’s murky screen. 


Unchanged remains thru all time’s strange vicissitudes 
In their posterity the spirit of thy sires; 

And in the stress and strain of fortune’s varying moods, 
The courage of thy patriarchs thy youth inspires. 


When tyrants rise to drench the peaceful world with blood, 
And set at naught-Columbia’s just and honorable claim; 
Thy sons have been the foremost in the human flood 
That rushes forth to save America’s fair name. 


And when the nation calls for succor and for aid, 
Or poor humanity lies bleeding and distressed; 
Thy noble daughters every sacrifice have made, 
And dying soldiers their sweet ministrations blessed. 


But not in times of trouble only do they shine 
Like meteors that sudden flash, then quench their light, 

In times of peace these daughters, and these worthy sons of thine, 
A bulwark strong have ever been for truth and right. 


The stranger in thy midst by various circumstance 
Instinctive feels the friendly warmth of thy home-fires, 
Thy leadership in human brotherhood’s benign advance 
The fainting heart with courage new and purpose strong inspires. 


Thy founders, ever mindful of omnipotence, 
Their God acknowledged in their daily lives, 
And sanctuaries builded where in reverence 
They humbly sought the dictates of His guiding rod. 


So walk thy loyal children in this latter day, 
Foregathering each Sabbath morn in faith devout, 
With loving hearts for help divine to pray 
Not for themselves alone but all the world without. 


And from these centers of the Christian virtues bright 
The leaven of the holy gospel permeates 

The social mass; like winds of heaven recondite 
And human lives and aspirations elevates. 


Thrice blessed art thou in those who at thine altars stand 
And preach the law sublime of righteousness and love 

With single hearts; like Gideon’s triple-tested band 
Devoted to their people and their King above. 
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Nor art thou blesséd less in those that throng the gates 
And reverent hear the message from the sacred word; 
From them the grace of human kindness radiates 
Like golden sunshine bursting through the gloomy cloud. 


With cordial handclasp and with kindly word they greet 
Both friend and stranger in the common meeting-place; 
Of purpose lofty and in unity complete 
They vie in shining deeds of courtesy and grace. 


And thy twin settlements; how peacefully they live 
Together on the banks of thy fast flowing stream; 
The blessings springing from this happy union give 
A ruddier glow to friendship’s ever brightening beam. 


High on her green acropolis, with honor crowned, 
Thy queen of erudition lifts her regal head; 

Thru all the land for learning and for worth renowned 
She in the vanguard of enlightment has led. 


The youth of nations foreign and of peoples strange 
Dream of her classic beauty and her walls that stand 

Like beacons, beckoning to wisdom’s wider range 
Children of far Formosa and the ‘‘Sunrise Land.” 


To those who ’neath her constant benediction dwell, 
And knowledge find in life’s bright morning at her feet 
The mellow music of her tower-cloistered bell 
A message seems to bear from regions of the great. 


And in the hearts of those who pass her portals thru, 

The treasured names of her loved pedagogues are found; 
Dear memories of faithful friends and mentors true 

Who share their future glory in the heights they gain. 


And they, who guide with gentle hand and patient love 
Thru learning’s mysteries the childhood of thy hold, 
The crown of everlasting gratitude shall have— 
And benedictions fervent from the young and old. 


So ever thus, Tiltonia, may thy fortunes be, 
And future generations rise to call thee blest! 
May genius, honor, wealth and peace inhabit thee 
And righteousness remain thy constant guest! 














SUNAPEE’S ANNIVERSARY 


Historical Address Delivered Monday, September 2, 1918 
By Albert D. Felch 


The one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the present town of Suna- 
pee, granted as Saville, Nov. 27, 1768, 
occurring this year, the town voted at 
its last annual meeting to celebrate 
the event in connection with the an- 
nual Firemen’s Field Day and Labor 
Day parade, on Monday, September 
2. The necessary committees were 
appointed, the arrangements made 
and duly carried out. The weather 
was fine, the attendance large, and 
everything passed off in a satisfactory 
manner. A parade, led by the New- 
port band, including many fine floats 
and decorated autos, was the feature 
of the forenoon. The exercises of the 
afternoon were presided over by AIl- 
bert D. Felch, who also gave the his- 
torical address, prayer being offered 
at the opening by Rev. F. P. Fletcher. 
Col. John H. Bartlett of Portsmouth, 
a native of the town, also gave an 
address, and informal remarks were 
made by Franklin P. Rowell of New- 
port and Gen. Joseph M. Clough of 
New London. An exciting ball game, 
between the Newport and Sunapee 
teams, won by the former, with a 
score of 11 to 9, followed the exercises, 
and a band concert, moving-picture 
exhibition and dance in the evening 
_ concluded the day’s festivities. 

The historical address by Albert D. 
Felch was as follows: 


HistTorRicAL ADDRESS 


This town, originally of 23,040 acres 
(now 15,666 acres, 2,700 of which is 
covered by a portion of the lake) then 
in Cheshire county, was known as Cor- 
eytown, granted November 27, 1768, 
to Oliver Corey, John Sprague and 
others, under the name of Saville. 


The name was changed to Wendell in 
honor of John Wendell of Portsmouth 
in 1781. The southern part of the 
town was combined with portions of 
Newport, Lempster, Unity and New- 
bury to constitute the town of Goshen 
December 27, 1791. Small tracts were 
severed between George’s Mills and 
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the twin lakes and annexed to New 
London December 11, 1800, and June 
19, 1817. The name was changed to 
its present name July 12, 1850. The 
lake was found on maps engraved in 
London and Paris as early as 1750 as 
Sunope and Sunipee, showing that the 
lake was known to King George’s sur- 
veyors. The names are two Algonquin 
words, meaning Goose Lake, implying 
that it was a favorite hunting ground 
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for the Penacook Indians during the 
autumn months. During the French 
and Indian War, one, Timothy Cor- 
liss, the great-grandfather of Mrs. 
Orin Cross, was taken captive by the 
savages at Weare Meadows and car- 
ried to Lake Sunapee. The Indians 
showed him a vein of ore on the east- 
ern slope of Sunapee mountain from 
which lead was mined and bullets 
made. Corliss was kept in prison till 
after the fall of Quebec, when the 
Indians withdrew to Canada. The 
first white settlement was made in 
1772 by asmall company of immigrants 
from Rhode Island, who were soon 
followed by an enterprising band from 
Portsmouth. The names of the gran- 
tees of Saville in 1768 were ninety- 
four in number, only fourteen of the 
names now appearing on our tax list. 
The census of 1775 was only 65; 1790, 
267; 1830, 637; 1850, 787; 1880, 895, 
and the last census of 1910 was 1,071. 

As early as 1800 to 1815 Elder Nehe- 
miah Woodard, a Congregationalist, 
settled in the south part of the town, 
which is known as the ministers’ lot, 
on the east side of the road on the 
farm now owned by Frank M. Harding. 
Services were held for about thirty 
years in private houses or school- 
houses. Elder Woodard was of a mild 
temperament and easily satisfied, his 
salary being the products of the soil. 
Meetings were also held in the north- 
ern part of the town in dwellings of 
Elijah George and others, Thomas 
Smith and Deacon Adam Reddington 
being the leaders. July 24, 1830, Elder 
Elijah Watson organized a Free-will 
Baptist church with fourteen mem- 
bers which for twenty years was the 
leading society. Mrs. Mary Conant, 
widow of Josiah Conant, was the last 
survivor. The church edifice, now 
standing at the lower village, was 
built in 1832 and dedicated Novem- 
ber 8 of the same year, N. J. Gardner 
raising the purchase price of the bell. 
At an adjourned meeting of the legal 
voters, held June Ist, it was voted 
that Nathaniel Perkins, Jr., John 
Young and Charles Sargent be the 
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building committee, and it was further 
voted that those that purchased pews 
should pay for the same, one-half in 
money and one-half in grain. For 
twenty years there was no permanent 
minister, being chiefly supplied from 
the Universalist faith. By decree of 
court the property was sold to W. W. 
Currier in 1906. In 1833 a similar 
church was built in South Sunapee, 
occupied for a time, but after many 
years of disuse, was torn down and 
the land used to enlarge the church 
cemetery. Methodism began in Suna- 
pee in 1805 under the old circuit sys- 
tem, a Mr. Jones preaching in the 
house of John Chase, now occupied by 
Louis Davis, followed by Shaw, Beck 
and Twitchell. In 1818 services were 
held in the schoolhouse on the hill 
near David Harrison. In 1823 Steele 
preached in the house of Abiathar 
Young, afterwards Jordan and Hed- 
ding. In 1853 the Methodist confer- 
ence sent Joseph C. Emerson to Suna- 
pee, and during his pastorate the first 
church was built on the site of the 
N. A. Smith house, being dedicated 
October 29, 1856, and was burned 
June 10, 1871. Three years later the 
present church was dedicated June 18, 
1874. The pastors from 1853 have 
been Emerson, Norris, Johnson, Hayes, 
Eastman, Robinson, Prescott, Stuart, 
Hillman, Quimby, Chase, Keeler, Kel- 
logg, Dorr, Wolcott, Pillsbury, On- 
stett, Taylor, Tasker, Bartlett, Mar- 
tin, Foote, Parsons and the present 
pastor, F. P. Fletcher. 

Elder John Young, known to this 
generation, a minister of the Christian 
faith, preached within a radius of 
twenty miles of Sunapee nearly all 
his long life, and is credited with con- 
ducting nearly one thousand funerals 
and half as many marriages. He died 
Sept. 29, 1905. Ezra 8. Eastman was 
another local preacher, who died Sept. 
24, 1874. Those who have gone from 
Sunapee as ministers to preach the 
gospel are Edward R. Perkins, Charles 
E. Rogers, Joseph Henry Trow, Alden 
O. Abbott, Almon B. Rowell and 
David Angell. 
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The first general store was kept by 
John Dane in 1820, on the site of the 
Elwin Bartlett house, followed in 1825 
by John Colby, who built a store about 
1830 opposite the home of N. P. Baker 
when it was moved in 1853 to what is 
now conducted as the H. B. Sawyer 
store. The store now run by D. A. 
Chase was built by Josiah Turner and 
has had several owners, N. P. Baker 
occupying it for over thirty years. 
The store at the lower village was 
built by a Mrs. Marble for her son. 
At his decease it was continued by 
Wadley, Colcord, Edson, Russell and 
Brooks. O. T. and J. N. Hayes con- 
ducted a store at George’s Mills in its 
early settlement which has continued 
to do business up to the present time. 

The schooling for our town has al- 
ways been considered a most vital as- 
set. Up to 1885 the town was divided 
into school districts, each district hir- 
ing their own teacher from five to ten 
dollars per week, the teacher boarding 
around in the families. By an act of 
the legislature in 1885 the old district 
system was abolished and a school 
board created to care for the schools 
of the town. We now have but five 
schools aside from the high school 
established in 1914 (Hattie M. Smith, 
Albert D. Felch and Martha H. Ab- 
bott composing the school board). In 
our schools the foundation has been 
laid by many who have brought much 
credit to our town and success to 
themselves, not the least of whom 
one who is with us today, who brings 
back, not only credit to our schools, 
but to the state in which he is soon to 
be made governor, Col. John H. 
Bartlett. 

The first town meeting was held 
April 23, 1778, in conjunction with 
the towns of Newport and Croydon. 
Benjamin Giles of Newport was 
elected moderator, Samuel Gunnison 
of Saville, clerk. Moses True, Esek 
Young and Samuel Gunnison were 
elected selectmen of Saville. Decem- 
ber 5, 1782, Benjamin Giles was chosen 
to represent the town, being in the 
class with Goshen, until the popula- 
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tion reached six hundred, which was 
not until 1824. Then the town elected 
Thomas Pike to represent her alone, 
and has been well represented since, 
George E. Gardner being our present 
representative and Frank M. Hard- 
ing, George E. Gardner and Charles 
G. Hutton our efficient selectmen. It 
is interesting to note that the first 
town charge was that of a son of 
widow Simister, whose labor was sold 
at auction to the highest bidder. 
Three years later Hannah Woodard, 
sister of the first minister, to board 
and tobacco, was sold to the lowest 
bidder for twenty cents per week. 

Those among the first settlers who 
fought in the Revolutionary War 
were six in number, their names being 
given as Abiathar, Robert, Cornelius, 
Esek Edward and James Young and 
Christopher Gardner, all of whom 
returned without a scratch. Twenty- 
seven men fought in the War of 1812, 
whose names are on record. The Sa- 
ville Guards was organized in 1841, a 
company of the 3lst regiment, 5th 
brigade, 3rd division N. H. Militia, 
with William Young as its first cap- 
tain, Joseph Lear ensign and Francis 
Smith lieutenant. Its last muster was 
held in Newport in 1851. At this time 
there was an independent company 
called the Bold Rangers, and men by 
the name of Putney, Roby, Young 
and Muzzey being saluted as captains. 

We come now to the war of rebel- 
lion, in which Sunapee contributed 46 
men, only three of whom are living, 
Samuel O. Bailey, living in Croydon, 
Jacob Sleeper in Laconia, and our 
respected townsman, whom we are 
pleased to have with us today, Wilbur 
Young. 

December 3, 1702, Joel Bailey of 
Newport was invited to accept a gift 
of twenty acres as an inducement to 
build a grist and sawmill, but the first 
gristmill was not built until 1784, 
when John Chase erected a mill on 
the site of the Emerson Paper Co., 
sawmill. In 1780 a dam was built 
across the river, back of H. B. Saw- 
yer’s store of today, and the gristmill 
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built and run for many years in the 
building now used by the Emerson 
Paper Co., for a tenement house. 
About 1820 Hills Chase, son of John 
Chase, established a privilege below 
the gristmill, erecting a. clothing mill 


in which homemade cloth was fulled: 


and dressed. Jonathan Wooster and 
D. B. Colcord followed Chase in the 
business, Colcord moving the same 
to George’s Mills, closing the business 
in 1845, the products of factories tak- 
ing the place of home manufactured 
goods. In 1842 the foundation was 
laid for a tannery by George Keyser 
and David Haynes, the building still 
standing at the harbor. The tanning 
business was run successfully for many 
years, the power was formed by throw- 
ing a dam across the river below the 
grist mill dam. In 1837 the substan- 
tial stone dam was built east of the 
Harbor bridge, but nothing was done 
on this until 1844, when Christopher 
Cross, from Lowell, built the sawmill 
on the south end of the dam. About 
the same time Ephraim Whitcomb 
built a shop just below the bridge on 
the present site of the Brampton 
Woolen Co., for the manufacture of 
bedsteads, and that business was con- 
tinued until 1852 when Dexter Pierce 
engaged in making clothespins. The 
basement was used by Royal Booth 
for the making of cardboard machin- 
ery and in 1857 took fire and not only 
destroyed this building, but one east 
of the bridge occupied by Abiathar 
Young for the manufacturing of shoe- 
pegs. The peg business was carried on 
by Abiather Young for many years in 
a shop east of the harbor bridge; that, 
too, in April, 1887, was destroyed by 
fire and the business discontinued. 
Threshing machines, imitation leather, 
excelsior, among other things named, 
have been manufactured on our vil- 
lage stream. 

In 1867 the hame business was 
started on the site of the Brampton 
Woolen Co. and developed under the 
ownership of Bartlett and Rowell un- 
til it was united with the Andover 
Hame Works and the hame business 
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of the middle west into the largest 
industry of its kind in the United 
States, with the principal plant at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

John B. Smith, a Sunapee boy, in- 
vented and patented a clothespin ma- 
chine in 1868, which with a few minor 
improvements leads the world today 
in the making of clothespins, turning 
out one hundred and twenty-five fin- 
ished pins per minute. Mr. Smith in 
his declining years, interested him- 
self in the making of telescopes, selling 
one to the Cambridge Observatory. 
His heirs still have in their possession 
the largest he ever built, having six- 
inch lenses. 

Sunapee claims the honor of having 


the first inventor of a horseless car- 


riage in the person of Enos Merrill 
Clough, who forty-nine years ago 
brought out a finished product after 
fourteen years of study and labor an 
automobile containing 5,463 pieces. 
The machine was propelled by its 
power to Newport, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Lebanon, Lancaster, Landaff and 
thence to Lake Village, now Lakeport, 
for exhibition. Although the inven- 
tion was really a success, the authori- 
ties forbid Mr. Clough running it on 
the highways as it frightened horses. 
Mr. Clough became discouraged and 
sold the machine to Richard Gove of 
Lakeport, who ran it into a fence, 
doing considerable damage to the car. 
The machine was afterwards dis- 
mantled, the engine being sold to be 
used in a steamboat on the lake and 
the carriage part was afterwards de- 
stroyed by fire. This car was finished 
in a shop just east of our Methodist 
church connected with the house occu- 
pied by Mr. Clough. Mr. Clough pre- 
dicted that he would live to see the 
streets full of horseless carriages, a 
prediction which has been abundantly 
verified. Mr. Clough was struck by 
a New York machine while doing flag 
duty at the Lakeport R. R. crossing, 
and died from the injuries received 
August 2, 1916, in his eighty-second 
year. 

Among many who have gained dis- 
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tinction in other lines as natives of 
Sunapee are Charles H. Bartlett, late 
of Manchester, Alfred T. Batchelder 
of Keene, Caleb Colby of New York 
and Dr. G. A. Young, late of Concord, 
whose well-established business in 
dentistry is continued by his son, 
William A., and Dr. Edwin P. Stick- 
ney of Arlington. 

N.S. Gardner purchased of Moses 
George, about 1860, what is known as 
Little Island in Lake Sunapee for 
fifty cents, and in 1875 built the first 
public building thereon with bowling 
alley. At that time there were but 
twelve rowboats on the lake and one 
sailboat, but immediately following, 
Lafayette Colby built several for the 
accommodation of those desiring to go 
to the Island. The lake was first rec- 
ognized as a summer resort, at this 
time, W. 8. B. Hopkins of Worcester, 
Mass., and Dr. John D. Quackenbos 
of New York being among the first to 
locate upon its shores. In 1854 Timo- 
thy Hoskins and William Cutler built 
a horse-power driven boat with a 
carrying capacity of one hundred peo- 
ple. The boat was operated eight 
years when it was broken up. In 1859 
George Goings of New London built 
the first steamboat. It was a side- 
wheeler with a carrying capacity of 
three hundred people. The boat had 
but little use and in 1861 Goings en- 
listed, was made captain and his boat 
dismantled. In 1876 N. 8. Gardner 
purchased and placed on the lake a 
small steamer called the Penacook, for 
the benefit of his fifty-cent- Island 
enterprise. The boat did not run satis- 
factorily and was remodeled and 
named the Mountain Maid, being 
owned and operated by Captain Na- 
than Young. In the same year, 1876, 
Frank and Daniel Woodsum of Maine 
built the Lady Woodsum and have 
since added the Armenia White, Kear- 
sarge, Weetamoo and Ascutney. In 
1885 another commodious boat was 
launched, called the Edmund Burke, 
which had a short life due to accidents 
and litigation. 

While it has been the custom of 
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many of our townspeople to rely upon 
Newport for medical aid and other 
needs, yet as early as 1815 a physician 
by the name of Buswell located in 
town and was followed, after a short 
practice, by Elkins and Corbin. In 
1829 John Hopkins, a native of 
Francestown, began practice in town 
and remained here till 1864. During 
his stay, several young practitioners 
came in and took part of the business, 
among whom was Isaac Bishop, who 
came here in 1859. He moved to 
Bristol, N. H., and Dr. Hopkins went 
to Vineland, N. J., the same year, 
where he died in 1879, aged eighty- 
seven years. In 1866, Ira P. George, 
whose father was a native of Sunapee, 
practiced here for three years, remov- 
ing to Newport and finally to Ne- 
braska. D. M. Currier, a graduate of 
Dartmouth, practiced from 1868 to 
1871, removing to Newport. C. F. 
Leslie from Maine followed in 1874, 
and moved to Windsor, Vt., in 1883. 
His place was soon filled by our pres- 
ent physician, Dr. Edwin C. Fisher. 

Sunapee owes very much to William 
C. Sturoe, a historical son of Scotland, 
who died in Sunapee, May 31, 1903, 
leaving much on record in our Sullivan 
County history and elsewhere. 

July 4, 1779, a liberty pole, cut from 
the Rogers woods, was raised on the 
northwest corner of the John Dame 
lot, now owned by Elwin H. Bartlett, 
from which flew the stars and stripes, 
which has given us protection to this 
day. We have renewed the raising of 
our flag today, which not only stands 
for our liberty but for liberty of all 
our allies. The church and commu- 
nity flag today represents thirty-four 
boys of our best blood who are in the 
service; and it is up to us to do our bit 
by keeping our brains working, and 
our hands from shirking, doing the 
things needed to be done, to keep the 
money flowing to the boys that are 
going to fight until our liberty is won. 

I will ask you to rise as the names of 
these brave boys are read and at the 
conclusion join in singing America, 
led by the band. 
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Lieut. William Koob, John Brown, 
E. J. Blake, Merton Sargent, Elmer 
Rollins, Irving Young, Howard Sanne, 
William Werry, Ernest Derry, Ernest 
Collins, Jack Mathews, Robert Hayes, 
William Morgan, Edwin Thornton, 
Sergt. Jack Whitney, Ralph Cooper, 
Wm. J. Hardy, Raymond Haven, 


Charlie Lear, Harold Campbell, 
Harold Gove, Andrew Abbott, Joe 
Gamsby, Cecil Hadley, Willis Hoyt, 
Ray Cooper, George Bartlett, Harry 
Sanborn, Lester Walsh, George Lear, 
Percy Muzzey, John Rowell, Clarence 
Davis, Clifton Hayes, Leon J. Drew 
and William Lambert. 





QUEM DEUS VULT PERDERE, PRIUS DEMENTAT 
By E. M. Patten 


Once a mighty nation flourished, rich in science, music, art; 

A Mecca for all students; of the earth a living part. 

But hark! Didst hear the tocsin sound the hatred of the world 

For Prussia, when her lawless flag in Belgium she unfurled? 

When babes were slaughtered, boys were maimed, and men were 


crucified; 


Nuns, maids, and mothers raped and slain, all laws of God defied 
By the ruthless Hun invader, by the Prussian vandals, mad 
As the devilled swine in Galilee. They are mad, mad, mad. 


The world, at first, could not believe such awful deeds were wrought; 
Crimes worse than heathen savages have ever done, or thought. 

But proofs on proofs were multiplied; there was no pause, no shame; 
Destruction of world treasures forever will defame 

The scutcheon of the Teuton; through all the years to come 

The Lusitania’s fate shall damn the record. of the Hun; 

His name shall be anathema; his language shall be banned 

Till all the German people shall rise and rule their land. 


One by one, the world’s great nations arose in righteous rage 
Against foul deeds that soiled the screed on history’s darkest page; 
From land and sea, his victims cried for vengeance on the Hun, 

But a blasphemed God of justice hath his punishment begun; 

For eye must see, and ear must hear, and memory shall not cease; 
Ghosts, night and day, his heart shall flay, and he shall have no peace 
From the drowning face, from the dying shriek, from the maimed 


and blinded lad, 


Till to God he ery, “‘O, let me die, for I’m mad, mad, mad!” 


Hanover, N. H. 
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At the Celebration of Acworth’s One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary, August 21, 1918 


By John Graham Brooks 


When the invitation came to me to 
speak at this anniversary, I had been 
' interested in three town histories that 
tell us of New England life and ways 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. I doubt if any records 
exist that are more informing and in 
many ways more profitable for us, es- 
pecially in these days. 

We meet to revive something of 
that past, and listen to any message it 
may have for us and for our day. 
Yet something disturbing is in all our 
minds; something throwing its shadow 
backward into the past and forward 
into the future. I shall not discuss it, 
but it cannot go unmentioned. We 
have begun the fifth year of a war 
that has destroyed outright more than 
ten millions of human beings and, 
directly and indirectly crippled more 
than fifty millions—nearly twice as 
many as existed in our entire country 
at the time of our Civil War. Through 
the life of the youngest person here, 
and indeed much longer, it will prob- 
ably stand out as the world’s most 
overpowering and tragic event. This 
brief word must be given because on 
such occasion as this we cannot keep 
it out of mind. We cannot speculate 
about the past, or dream about the 
future, apart from the staggering 
record of these four years. 

But what has this to do with our 
early histories and their instruction 
for us? I went to them first to see 
what people were thinking and saying 
when days looked black to them; 


when they, too, thought the world | 


was tottering. It was a relief to get 
away from too constant dwelling on 
our daily press and to see how people 
lived and braved it out in other times 
and under other difficulties. 


We take up Mr. Merrill’s history 
of Acworth and note that the. first 
settlers had barely made a home of it 
and the first baby that came in the ox 
cart with all the family goods had 
hardly learned to toddle alone, when 
troubles broke out which looked to 
those of that time as if devils had 
been let loose and were trying with 
some success to destroy the world. 
Acworth men had to march away to 
face a storm which did not clear for a 
dozen years, while those at home took 
up the burden.—I want to dwell a 
little on that burden. 

I do not imply that it had any such 
measure of horror as the present con- 
flict, although there was far more suf- 
fering and anxiety than any of us can 
in the least realize. But what I em- 
phasize is that thousands of our 
countrymen then honestly believed 
that nothing worse had ever hap- 
pened or was likely to happen. John 
Adams was a cool man, but he thought 
Boston was to suffer martyrdom and 
to expire. When salt cost twenty- 
seven dollars a bushel, tea and mo- 
lasses ten times what they now cost, 
and loaf sugar four dollars a pound, 
and they had finally to get it out of 
corn stalk; when they made tea from 
sage, thoroughwort and currant leaves 
and could get no coffee; when labor 
had gone up seven and eight hundred 
per cent, and could hardly be had at 
that, John Adams wrote from Phila- 
delphia beseeching his wife, a most 
thrifty woman, to be not only frugal 
but parsimonious. Let us, he says, 
eat potatoes, drink only water, and 
wear canvas and undressed sheep- 
skins. There were bitter complaints 
about food, because pumpkins had 
to be eaten even for breakfast—and 
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not only in pies but in bread and sauce. 
There was a forced Hooverizing of 
which we have but the slightest 
conception. 

A common needle was so rare that 
any fortunate possessor had to lend 
it about the village every spare mo- 
ment when it was not in use. The 
needles most in service were made from 
sharp thorns, polished bones and even 
of wood. Pins, so much more essen- 
tial then than now, rose to unheard-of 
prices, but could rarely be got. We 
are proud of the incessant knitting 
for soldiers all about the land, but 
they were doing it too in old Acworth 
and everywhere else. There was 
then not a factory in the country. 
The tiny house was indeed itself the 
factory. 

At Rowley, Mass., for instance, all 
the adult women (thirty-three of 
them) were up an hour before light, 
through with breakfast and ready, 
wheels in hand, at the village par- 
sonage. 

At Northboro, forty-four women 
spun 2,200 knots in one day. Then 
there was hoarding of food, very gross 
profiteering and conditions in Con- 
gress incomparably worse than any- 
thing the sharpest critic would sug- 
gest against our present Congress. 
The air was charged with incessant 
and venomous criticism and faction 
against faction, party against party, 
one prominent man against another, 
which we should not tolerate today 
through a single election. 

By a happy accident, I knew one 
man who connects us directly with the 
time we celebrate. He was a his- 
torical scholar especially in our New 
England traditions, Dr. George Ellis. 
Though he was then almost exactly 
my present age, he seemed to me tot- 
tering on the edge of the grave. 
He told me of a visit he made in his 
youth to John Adams at Quincy, then 
over ninety years of age. In passing 
through a connecting hall to the 
dining room, the young man’s atten- 
tion was caught by a portrait of 
George Washington somewhat differ- 
ent from anything he had seen. He 


memories. 
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stopped to look at it. Mr. Adams 
turned sharply and said, “‘ Don’t stop 
to look at that old fool.’”’ Now this 
was not wholly a joke. If this strong 
and educated man of Washington’s 
own Federalist party could talk like 
this, what is it likely that the father 
of his country had to suffer from those 
we now call democrats and from his 
enemies generally. 

It is such glimpses as these that our 
most trustworthy histories record, 
yet I have given you only one leaf 
out of a stiff volume. 

But I confess it is not quite worthy 
of us to seek comfort for our ills by 
dwelling on the equal or greater 
troubles of other peoples. It is not 
this I have in mind, but rather the 
certain proof these old records show 
us that, however ugly times then 
looked, we can now see them as a part 
of progress. We now see our har- 
rassed ancestors, by strange and zig- 
zag ways, slowly getting on and 
reaching up to something better; 
better politics, better religion and 
better citizenship. 

Following close upon our own 
Revolution came the far more ter- 
rible uprising in France which tore 
and shattered Europe for another 
dozen years. One of the wisest men 
of those times thought the race was 
committing suicide. Another thought 
that as an individual may become in- 
sane, whole peoples can fall into mad- 
ness. Yet as we now look back upon 
that great upheaval, we see it a con- 
dition and a birth time of immense 
and permanent improvement. As it 
swept away huge abuses, it brought 
new liberties and new equalities. 

This then is my question: Are not 
we also justified in thinking that even 
in the waste and misery of this war, 
forces may be at work to which those of 
a wiser future will look back as upon 
steps that lead to still more liberty 
and to a still higher social order? 
Our faiths are at least as good as our 
doubts—our hopes as our fears—and 
this faith and hope shall be ours as 
we look backward on this day of 














Anniversary Address 


We are trying on this August day to 
commemorate—that is, call up again 
the far-off beginnings of our town. 
Some five generations have lived out 
their allotted space on these hills. 
Many left them for other scenes, but 
one and all of our ancestral roots are 
here, and no more than these village 
maples can we wholly cut ourselves 
off from our roots and really live. 
Far more than any of us know, those 
roots are a part of all that we now are. 
Here on these hills the child became 
father to the man. Here we were 
taught our first lessons and - here 
dreamed our first dreams. However 
grizzled we have become, there is not 
a single pictured memory of those old 
days but enters into the life we now 
live. Yes, the older we grow, the 
more vivid become those first impres- 
sions. We turn back to them oftener, 
and I hope a little more fondly. We 
talk about them more, as if our 
latest days could only be enlivened 
and made tolerable by living again 
the days of our youth. To call this 
“second childhood” does not fully 
or rightly express it. It is rather the 
natural, ripened and completed life 
for every one of us. 

What better use can our anniver- 
sary have than to make us rational 
and cheerful about our own lives and 
our own times? I am going to read 
you a few lines from one of the most 
deep-seeing and far-seeing Americans 
—a wit, a scholar, a poet and states- 
man—James Russell Lowell. He had 
very black moods at the time of 
our Civil War. But in this passage 
he looks back and out on the great life 
scene, and this is the summing up of 
his faith. The forefathers who wor- 
shipped in this church would have 
thought it rather blasphemous, but 
there is not an irreverent syllable in it. 

“The more I learn, the more my 
confidence in the general good sense 
and honest intentions of mankind in- 
creases, the signs of the times cease 
to alarm me, and seem as natural as 
to a mother is the teething of her 
seventh baby. 
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“T take great comfort in God and 
think that he is considerably amused 
with us sometimes and that he likes 
us on the whole and would not let us 
get at the match box so carelessly as 
he does, unless he knew that the frame- 
work of his universe was fire-proof.” 

Our own backward look should 
have this spirit in it. We need it the 
more I think, because, as the sparks 
fly upward, too many of us are prone 
to fault finding. We have a great 
talent for complaining of the time and 
events in which we live. I am going 
therefore to suggest a good remedy 
for this weakness. I want to imagine 
us all for the moment in the world of 
magic and fairyland where we can do 
the most impossible things. I want 
to put every one of you (myself in- 
cluded) back into the old Acworth for 
a vacation of about two weeks, We 
have got to stay there and live exactly 
as they lived. We must live in a log 
shelter, probably of one room. Even 
when the first chimney was built and 
one spare room under the roof, we 
must reach it by climbing up the side 
of the chimney. There is no such 
thing as a match or a bit of glass to let 
in the light. There is no doctor, and 
a dentist was as much unknown as 
an airship. 

We must, of course, eat as they ate 
and just what they ate. We must get 
the wood, make the fire, and bring 
the water. We must dress as they 
dressed and, if sick or aching, we must 
take their medicines. I have a long 
list from which I select but two. 

For a trouble of the eyes there was 
concocted an elaborate mixture of de- 
cayed creatures and bitter herbs made 
sticky by infusion of tar. One would 
think that even sore eyes might be 
useful until the meal was eaten, but 
this sorry mess was to be abundantly 
applied before each meal. If you 
waked in the night, you must daub 
it on again. Who of us would not 
think sore eyes a luxury if we could 
avoid medicine like that? 

One more I take from the records of 
@ community in which one of the most 
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enlightened women of those days is 
our informant—Abigail Adams, wife 
of our second President of the United 
States. 

This is the medicine for one of the 
commonest diseases. You were to 
hunt until you filled a peck measure 
with snails. These were then to be 
well washed in small beer and put in 
a hot oven until they “stopped mak- 
ing any noise.”” They were then to 
be taken out and wiped with the green 
froth exuded in the oven; then 
bruised to powder in a stone mortar. 
You are by no means done yet. 
You have to go out with a quart meas- 
ure and fill it with what we used to 
call here fish worms. These were to 
be carefully scoured in salt, then slit 
into strips. 

I pause here, I think, for the same 
reason that made the old chronicler 
hesitate to add the further ingredients 
and the process of dosing soon to begin. 
There were a great many medicines 
much worse than this and probably 
just as utterly useless. It seems to 
have been a first principle that the 
more nauseating and disagreeable the 
dose, the more certain it was to cure 
you. And this principle applied also 
to a good deal of the religious instruc- 
tion and observances. Even Judge 
Sewall gets such a moral shock at the 
most innocent April fool practices 
that he writes to the schoolmasters 
to stop the affront to the Almighty 
because in his own words it is “so 
defiling.”’ 

One of the Mathers confesses that 
he had often sinned, but of all his sins 
he says ‘‘none so sticks upon me as that 
I was whittling on the Sabbath Day and, 
what was worse, I did it behind the 
door.” He says it is a specimen of 
atheism. The play of jolly little 
Sammy Mather, aged ten years, is 
called by his father ‘‘a debasing 
meanness.” This explains another 
healthy boy’s perplexity. After three 
Sunday sermons, he wanted to walk 
out for a little exercise but was refused. 
He came back to his mother with the 
question what “Holy’” meant. She 
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was a little uncertain but said it was 
“‘good”—it was the best thing we 
could imagine; the boy went away 
puzzled, but returned to ask why God 
picked out such a disagreeable day as 
Sunday and then called it a “Holy 
Day.” 

And so I insist, if we were all set 
back into those days to live their 
lives to the letter as they lived them— 
especially to be dosed medically and 
religiously during our vacation—we 
should all come back to present-day 
ways of living, in spite of all their de- 
fects, with an enthusiasm and a satis- 
faction which would shame most of 
the grumbling well out of us, I hope, 
for our remaining days. 

May I close this simple tribute to 
the Founder’s Day with an old and 
perhaps too familiar story. I choose 
it because it has the soul and spirit 
of such memorials, as well as its les- 
son for us on this occasion. I choose 
it too because some of Acworth’s 
best past citizens link us close to 
Scotch history. 

A Scotch regiment, led by one of the 
Campbells, though in many a tough 
contest, was said never to have been 
beaten even if the battle was lost to 
others. The colonel was a silent 
man, but he always made a speech 
to his men that put fire and valor into 
them. It had one purpose, to recall 
and vivify old home memories—to 
call them up out of the past and make 
them live in the present moment. 

As the men stood there, tense for 
the fight, their leader always repeated 
the same words, “Scots, remember 
your hills.” The very sound of them 


‘fired something which nerved them 
-for victory. 


I have looked on those Scotch hills 
and they are not fairer than our own, 
nor do I believe their traditions are 
worthier than our traditions. So 
changing a word or two, but keeping 
the soul of them, let us take up the 
spirit of that old valor-cry, 


“Men and women of Acworth, 
Let us ‘Remember our hills,’ ” 











GRAND OLD RED HILL 


By Mary Blake Benson 


Of all the charming scenes which 
greet the eye as one sails up the 
beautiful bay of Center Harbor, none 
surpass grand old Red Hill. 

For ages it has looked out over our 
beloved Winnipesaukee, and down 
upon the smaller, but none the less 
lovely Lake Quinnebaug, nestling at 
its foot. Years ago, before the white 
man invaded this territory, the red 
men knew Red Hill as their hunting 
ground, and from its top gleamed 
their council fires. Gradually, how- 
ever, their graceful birch canoes dis- 
appeared form the calm waters of 
the lake below, and their tribal feasts 
were held no more along its shore. 

Always generous with its favors, 
the old Hill showered them as freely 
upon the white men as she had upon 
the Indians in whose steps they fol- 
lowed. Brave pioneers settled in its 
shadows, and built their log cabins 
of the staunch old trees which grew 
along its slope. Among its forests 
they hunted game, and from the lake 
at its foot they caught their fish; 
while on the fertile lowlands they 
planted fields of corn. Thus Red 
Hill befriended the white man and 
became his home, even as it had been 
the Red man’s from time immemo- 
rial. 

In 1797 its name was changed to 
Mt. Wentworth, in honor of Governor 
Wentworth of that time. Just how. 
long this name endured is not known, 
but to one who has been fortunate 
enough to see the Hill in all the splen- 
dor of its autumn dress, there can be 
no wonder that the name Red Hill 
or Red Mountain, clings above all 
others. Its sides are thickly covered 
with a growth of oak whose foliage 
in the fall turns to a brilliant red. 
Here and there stately pines, in their 


never changing beauty, and the 
bright yellow of maples and birches, 
stand out in striking contrast against 
the deep rich color of the oaks. Thus 
through all the beauty of the long 
autumn days, Red Hill looks out 
over the surrounding country serene 
in its glory—a wonderful mountain 
of red! 

About 1800, a family by the name 
of Cook located near the summit of 
its western slope. Mr. Cook was a 
man of Revolutionary fame, as vigor- 
ous and strong as the very trees of 
which he built his little cabin on the 
mountain top. Just why he chose so 
isolated a spot for his home is hard to 
tell. It is said that, in the early days, 
pioneers settled on high land, not on 
account of its fertility, but to avoid 
the trails of the savages which were 
made along the river banks and by the 
lake shores. 

Be that as it may, the site of the 
old Cook house was truly a delightful 
and picturesque spot. And the view 
from it was unsurpassed by any in 
New England. Here at least three 
generations of the family lived and 
died. 

One of the earliest records which 
we have of them is found in an old 
Log Book which was presented to 
them by Charles A. Winthrop of New 
Haven, Conn. This book was kept 
at the Cook house and all who visited 
the mountain top were requested to 
write their names therein. 

As the town of Center Harbor be- 
came settled, and its hospitable hotels 
were opened to summer guests, many 
visitors found their way to this beau- 
tiful lake region and likewise to the 
summit of Red Hill itself. Accord- 
ing to the Log Book, a party of people 
ascended the Hill on a sight-seeing 
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trip as early as 1821 and the record 
tells us that this party was the third 
one which went up the narrow, rug- 
ged trail on a similar mission. 

These old Log Books, in two vol- 
umes, covering the years from 1832 
to 1869 inclusive, bear silent testi- 
mony to the hundreds of people who 
came from all parts of the world to 
pay homage to our wonderful New 
England scenery. Among the first 
entries in the book we find the follow- 
ing: “John Q. A. Rollins visited the 
Hill, June 3d, 1832, accompanied by 
other gentlemen from Concord, N. 
H. Come all you young men, wher- 
ever you be; come and visit Red Hill 
and see what you can see.” 

“July 4, 1834. John H. and Ed- 
ward E. Wood ascended Red Hill this 
day and were highly delighted with 
the prospect; they would advise every 
one that visits Lake Winnipissiogee to 
ascend the Hill, for it is the most 
beautiful picture of natural scenery 
that the eye ever witnessed. Ladies 
may ascend with safety; should they 
ascend on horseback, it would be well 
to descend on foot. Their horses 
will be able to descend without assist- 
ance, never mistaking the path laid 
out for them. Adieu, Red Top. 
Adieu, Mrs. Cook and Family.”’ 

“July 9, 1835. Franklin Pierce of 
Hillsborough, N. H., ascended Red 
Mt., in company with Simon Drake, 
Esquire.” (As is well known, Frank- 
lin Pierce later became president of 
the United States.) 

After Mr. Cook’s death Mrs. Cook 
continued to live on the mountain, 
with her son and daughter, the latter 
being both deaf and dumb. In sum- 
mer they sold blueberries and milk to 
the many tourists who stopped at 
their humble home for rest and re- 
freshments. 

From some of the later entries in 
the Log Book, we have chosen the fol- 
lowing: “‘May the kind old lady who 
lives here, and is called by the name of 
‘Mother Cook,’ live long to show her 
kindness to others as she has extended 
it to us today. Fifty-nine years has 
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she lived here in this romantic spot. 
God bless her, and may the rest of her 
days be calm and peaceful, and may 
she sink to rest like the summer’s sun 
sinking behind the summit of Red 
Mountain.—William O. Barnicoat, 
Boston; Isaiah A. Young, New York. 


August 31, 1848.” 


“September 14th, 1848. Paid my 
first visit to Red Hill. I am highly 
gratified with the prospect and scenery, 
which is most delightful. The terrific 
grandeur of the Ossipee Mountains, 
connected with the aquatic scenery 
of the lakes, form a scene difficult if not 
impossible to describe. I must not 
forget the kindness of Mother Cook; 
she gave us a very kind reception; she 
also produced a number of potatoes 
which were planted in the middle of 
June, which are equal if not superior 
to any in my native country.— 
Patrick Calhoun Mossaugh, Ennis- 
killen, Ireland.” 

Reginald Neville Mantell, C. E., 
from London, England, visited and 
lunched at Aunt Cook’s on August 5, 
1869, being on a tour of the United 
States for the purpose of studying the 
interesting objects of science, art, and 
nature. The books are filled with 
beautiful quotations and interesting 
bits of information from the pens of 
those who sought in this way to express 
their appreciation both of the lovely 
landscape spread out before them, 
and also of the kindness and charm of 
old Aunt Cook. One writer put it 
very gracefully when he wrote: 

“Led by ‘the Lady of the Lake’ * 
Our hearts with beauty oft did thrill, 


But our gratitude was wakened, 
By the ‘Lady of the Hill.’ ”’ 


Romantic as the life of the Cook 
family may seem to have been in sum- 
mer, the long severe winters must have 
tried the resources of these brave 
people severely. In those days only 
a bridle path led from the base of the 
mountain to the top, and this was, of 
course, nearly if not quite impassable 
during the deep snows and blinding 


*The “Lady of the Lake’’ was formerly a 
passenger steamer on Lake Winnipesaukee. 











Grand Old Red Hill 


storms of our New England winters. 

In the days of the old Senter House, 
which stood where the Nichols Me- 
morial Library now stands, many were 
the merry parties which left its hospi- 
table doors to make the trip to Red 
Hill. Large covered wagons, their 
seats filled with laughing, joyous 
crowds, each morning made their way 
from the hotel to the foot of the moun- 
tains. There, ponies were secured, 
and the final journey to the top of 
the mountain was begun. 

In after years the bridle path was 
widened, and a very good road was 
laid out as far as the Cook house. 
From there the climb was not long and 
was easily accomplished on foot. Still 
later, when the last of the Cook family 
had been laid to rest in the shadow of 
the Hill they loved so well, a new trail 
to the top was made, which turned 
off about a mile below the Cook 
house. Eventually the old farm fell 
into other hands and was finally aban- 
doned. Now, only an occasional visi- 
tor follows the overgrown path which 
leads to the site of the home of these 
fine old pioneers. The remains of an 
old house and barn may still be seen, 
but the woods on all sides are gradually 
creeping up and winning back for 
their own, the fields once cleared at 
such an expense of labor and time. A 
few old apple trees still drop their 
fruit among the tall grasses, and the 
squirrels and wild deer find in them a 
dainty luxury. 
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A grapevine wanders at will over 
an old stone wall, and yields its purple 
grapes to the feathery folks who nest 
in the near-by trees, and even among 
the ruins of the old house. It would 
be sad, indeed, if in the future years all 
trace of this old homestead should be 
lost, for on this little plot of land, high 
upon this grand old mountain, three 
generations lived and died, secufe 
and happy in their peaceful home. 
Mighty, indeed, was the struggle which 
they must have made against the ele- 
ments, and many the hardships they 
must have undergone in such a place. 
Yet the mountain was their home, and 
nobly it protected them. Wonderful 
beyond description were the scenes, 
daily spread before their eyes, by the 
everchanging work of Mother Nature’s 
fingers. Truly, the Everlasting Hills 
were their refuge. 

Secure in its grandeur, Red Hill still 
stands guard over the surrounding 
country, rugged and beautiful. Swept 
by the icy storms of winter and bathed 
in the glory of the summer sunshine, 
it grows dear to the heart of its admir- 
ers with each passing year. Nature 
lovers still make their pilgrimages to 
its summit, and gaze in awe and won- 
der at the charming scene before them; 
while the little lake below continues to 
smile tenderly up at the old mountain 
whose reflection it has mirrored for 
ages. 





THE NOT CROSS NURSE 
By Edward H. Richards 


I know a skilful Not Cross nurse 
Out on life’s firing line, 

Who does her duty every day 
From early dawn till nine. 


Sometimes she binds a wounded toe 
And sometimes to her breast 
She draws a little tired foe 


Into a cozy nest. 
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At eve we see her in the camp, 
With soldiers round the fire, 
Telling tales of wondrous deeds 

Of Him who dwells up higher: 


While eager faces all intent 
Of what she has to say, 

Are drinking in the truth she tells— 
To be recalled some day. 


And then each soldier bows his head 
Around her easy chair 

And lists devoutly while is said 
The nurse’s evening prayer. 


Anon the mantle clock rings out 
The bed-time bugle call 

And straightway up the soldiers get 
And file out in the hall. 


Then up the steps they march away, 
Obedient to command, 

And bye and bye we hear her say, 
“They’ve gone to slumberland.”’ 


O, patient, gentle Not Cross nurse, 
Oh, charming mother mine, 

How many battles would be lost 
Without you on the line! 





TO THE “HAVERHILL” 
Launched August 24, 1918 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


Go forth, sturdy ship, from the shores of New Hampshire, 
As stalwart and strong as the state of your birth, 

And bear on the ocean, wherever you venture, 
The message she sends to the rest of the earth. 


The message which rings from the tops of her mountains, 
From boulders of granite, and meadowlands green, 

From still, sunny lakes, and from swift-rushing currents, 
She trusts now to you, in the Merchant Marine. 


Remember the woods where grew trees for your timbers— 
The freedom, and healing, and peace that they give; 

Remember the hands of the workmen that wrought you— 
And sink, if you must, that the nation shall live. 


Go carry the name of the home of your sponsor 
Where need is the greatest, and carry it well; 
Go make it a symbol of strength and salvation 
Through darkness of death, and through horror of hell. 


Go show all the world that your state stands for courage 
Which never will falter, and never will quail; 

For truth—and for faith—and for far-reaching vision— 
Then you never can stop—and you never can fail! 











THE ALBUM QUILT 


By Eva Beede Odell 


The Benson farm was next to the 
last one on the road which lost itself at 
the foot of the mountain. One fine 
spring morning in the early fifties, 
Susan, the ten-year-old daughter of 
the house, heard a wagon cross the 
dooryard, and then a very energetic 
“Whoa!” Exclaiming, “Oh! some- 
body’s come,”’ she skipped to the door, 
followed by her mother and Aunt 
Pheebe. 

“Of all things, Mis’ Pettingill,’ 
said Mrs. Benson, ‘“‘who’d ever ’ave 
‘thought o’ seein’ you this time o’ day? 
Hitch up to the corn-barn post there 
an’ come right in.” 

“Good land! This ’s ol’ Kate. 
She’ll stan’. She druther stan’ than go 
any time,” was the response. “I 
sh’ll hev ter tell ye my errant spry an’ 
be a-movin’ on, fer I’m a-layin’ out ter 
go all round in the neighborhood this 
forenoon. Dretful warm spell fer the 
time o’ year, hain’t it? I’m heftier ’n 
I uster be an’ it takes holt on me.” 

“Susan, you run up chamber an’ 
fetch down one o’ Aunt Pheoebe’s gray 
goose fans,’ said Mrs. Benson, as Mrs. 
Pettingill settled herself in the big 
rocking chair. Then, as the good lady 
slowly fanned herself, she unfolded her 
plan. 

“Wall, you know there hain’t be’n 
much talked on lately ‘cept Beniah 
Wood’s goin’ out ’s a forrin missionary, 
an’ what a gre’t honor ’tis to our soci- 
ety. I do pity his pore mother, though. 
I shouldn’t s’pose she’d ’spect ter ever 
set eyes on him ag’in in this world, but 
he got so chock full o’ religion off t’ the 
’cademy that he felt it his duty ter go 
ter Indy an’ convert the heathen. 
Course you knowed that he was a-goin’ 
ter merry Elder Ethridge’s darter, 
down t’ the Lower Village. There was 
three gals gin out word that they was 


willin’ ter go, but he went ter see Phil- 
indy Ethridge fust, an’ was so well 
pleased with her that he didn’t look no 
further. Folks say they may be two 
months on the v’yage, an’ like ’nough 
seasick most o’ the time. I’ve heern 
tell ’twas a dretful squeamish feelin’. 
Sairy Ann Judkins says she hopes ter 
mercy the natives won’t make ’em 
into a stew fust thing when they land. 
He’s so kind o’ spare like, mebby 
he won’t be so temptin’, but she’s 
purty plump. Now what I come up 
here for is ter tell ye about the album 
quilt that we wimmin wants ter git up 
for ’em. Each one is to make a 
square out o’ some pieces 0’ her calico 
gownds, dark an’ light, with a block 
o’ white in the center to write her 
name on in indelible ink. I sh’ll put 
on mine ‘Mr. and Mrs. Amos Pettin- 
gill.’ I’ve fetched ye the partern,”’ 
said she, diving into the depths of her 
carpet bag. It'll be sot together with 
asash. His mother an’ Aunt Hitty an’ 
the gals is a-goin’ ter do that, then 
everybody that’s pieced up a square’s 
ter be invited ter the quiltin’.”’ 

One beautiful afternoon, a few 
weeks later, when the short grass, like 
a dainty green carpet, spread over the 
broad fields, and the trees had just 
come out in the delicate shades of 
spring, the good women met at the old 
homestead, at the end of the mountain 
road, which had sheltered the Wood 
family for three generations, to quilt 
Beniah’s album quilt. The west room 
was opened for the occasion. The 
heavy green paper curtains, behind the 
dainty white muslin ones, had been 
rolled up, letting the sunshine in. It 
shone on the pretty spindle-legged 
table and the mahogany bureau. It 
lighted up the gilt-framed looking- 
glass and brought out the beautiful 
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shades in the peacock feathers around 
it. Even the face of the woman, in 
mourning garb, leaning against the 
family monument under the weeping 
willow tree, in the dark frame above 
the fire-place, brightened in the sun- 
light. It rested on the plaster of Paris 
cat and dog watching each other from 
opposite ends of the mantelpiece, 
glinted the tall brass candlesticks and 
the snuffers in the painted tray, and 
gleamed from the great polished balls 
on the andirons standing on the hearth 
below. 

Here in readiness was the quilt. 
Busy fingers, with darning needles and 
strong wrapping yarn, had sewed the 
lining into the quilting-frames, had 
laid on the thin sheets of batting, and 
then had basted on the patchwork. 
The corners, where the frames crossed 
were held in place by gimlets and put 
between the slats in the backs of four 
kitchen chairs. 

The only child in the company was 
Susan. “She e’n quilt as good ’s any 
on us,” said Aunt Amos. Then, as 
Mrs. Benson did not enjoy very good 
health, Susan went everywhere with 
Aunt Phoebe; together they roamed 
the woods and pastures, breaking off 
great bunches of hemlock for brooms, 
digging roots to put into beer for the 
haymakers, picking the wild berries 
and gathering herbs for tea to cure 
all ailments. The one exception was 
when Aunt Pheebe was called upon to 
sit up nights with sick neighbors; there 
she watched alone. 

Susan wore her hair in braids crossed 
at the back of her neck. Her calico 
dress had a brownish stripe and one 
of rosebuds on a background of light 
blue. It was cut with a low yoke, 
long sleeves, a short waist and scant 
skirt, reaching nearly to her calf-skin 
shoes, which were made by the travel- 
ing shoemaker, who during the winter 
months went from house to house. 
Each woman had on a new calico dress 
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and a long white apron and the older 
ones wore white lace caps. 

By half-past one all were in their 
places around the quilting-frames. 
The skeins of thread were cut in two 
lengths and braided in the middle to 
avoid snarling when needlefuls were 
drawn from the hanks. Little Susan 
kept up with the older quilters and 
followed the long chalk lines with 
straight rows of daintily set stitches. 
When each one had quilted as far as 
she could reach, then they were ready 
to roll up. The gimlets were un- 
screwed and the quilt was rolled over 
the frames as far as it was finished. 
New lines were chalked as the women 
seated themselves to the work again. 
After the second roll-up, it was not 
long before the quilt was ready to be 
ripped from the frames. 

During the visiting time which fol- 
lowed, some took out their snuff-boxes 
and exchanged friendly pinches with 
their neighbors, but soon the hostess 
appeared in the doorway, saying, 
“Now, all walk right out ter supper.” 
A beautiful pink tea-set graced the 
table, with little glass cup plates in 
which to stand the cups when not in 
use, for the custom was to pour the 
tea into the “sassers’” to cool and 
drink it from them. Cold meat with 
warm biscuit, fresh butter, tansy 
cheese, and hot maple syrup, plum 
cake and caraway cookies to eat with 
the cup custard which stood by each 
plate, made a bountiful repast. 

The women went home early to get 
supper for the hungry men folks who 
were doing the spring plowing, but.the 
good time they had over Beniah’s al- 
bum quilt they never forgot. Across 
the ocean it went to a foreign 
land, and for many a year comforted 
the hearts of the missionary and his 
wife, as again and again they read the 
names of the dear home friends so far 
away. 











WILLIAM PLUMER FOWLER ~ 


By Frances M. Abbott 


The death of William P. Fowler, 
which occurred at his summer home 
at Little Boar’s Head on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, July 3d, calls for more 
than passing mention in the city of his 
birth. The third son and fourth 
child of the late Judge Asa and Mary 
Cilley (Knox) Fowler, he was. born 
at the “old North End” in what is 
now the Streeter house, Oct. 3, 1850. 
This house was built by Judge Fowler 
in 1840, but about 1870 the family 
moved to the Governor Gilmore place, 
now occupied by St. Mary’s School, 
which continued to be their Concord 
home till Judge Fowler’s death in 
1885. 

William P. Fowler vas educated in 
the Concord schools, graduating from 
the High School in 1867 under the 
stimulating principalship of the re- 
nowned Moses Woolson. He took 
his A.B. at Dartmouth in 1872, was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 
1875, and after that Boston became 
his permanent home. 

Mr. Fowler was much more than a 
successful lawyer. A man of fine 
literary taste, conversant with the 
best literature of the world, a judicious 
philanthropist, devoting years of his 
life to unpaid service in connection 
with the city’s important charities; 
a man of domestic qualities, whose 
immediate relatives had most occa- 
sion to know his sterling worth— 
withal a religious man who reverently 
followed the deeds of the Master as 
well as the observances of the church, 
he preferred the higher things of life 
and contributed to the world’s sum 
of good. His death is a distinct loss 
to the community in which his lot 
was cast. 

For many years a parishioner and a 
close friend of Edward Everett Hale, 


he acquired many of the ideals of the 
latter, as well as Dr. Hale’s broad 
religious views and wide interest in 
human welfare. The Fowler family 
has always been identified with the 
Unitarian faith and they were among 
the up-builders of this church in 
Concord. William P. Fowler bet- 
tered the traditions of his people. 
Not only in Boston, where he was 
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chairman of the Unitarian Festival 
Committee for many years, but at 
Little Boar’s Head, where he was 
most active in promoting the reli- 
gious services in the Union Chapel, 
will he be missed. . 

For ‘a quarter century he was presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Shakespeare 
Club, succeeding the famous critic, 
Dr. William J. Rolfe. Possessed of a 
rich, mellow voice and, like other 
members of his family, trained from 
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youth to memorize the best poetry 
Mr. Fowler was peculiarly well fitted 
to interpret the great authors and his 
readings will long be remembered as 
a delight. Only last September the 
writer heard him at Little Boar’s 
Head give selections from Kipling, 
Whitman and other poets in a way 
that will linger in the memory. 

The gift of the Fowler Library 
building to Concord in 1888 was a 
noteworthy act. Although our town 
had been in existence more than a 
century and a half, up to that date 
none of its citizens had ever reared a 
structure for its benefit. That Wil- 
liam P. and Clara M. Fowler, a brother 
and sister in the early prime of life, 
should thus be mindful of their native 
city made the benefaction of double 
value. They gave joyously, freely, 
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generously, while in the flower of their 
youth and health, instead of waiting 
for the time when earthly goods must 
be laid aside upon the inevitable 
summons. 

On October 14, 1899, William P. 
Fowler was married to Susan Farn- 
ham Smith at North Andover, Mass. 
Besides his widow he is survived by 
three children, William P., Katherine 
and Philip; by his only sister, Miss 
Clara M. Fowler, and by the three 
children of his elder brother, the late 
Judge George R. Fowler, Minot, 
Mary and Robert of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., and by two nieces at Concord, 
N. H., Elizabeth and Evelyn Fowler. 
Many outside the immediate family 
circle have reason to mourn the 
passing of a good man and a useful 
citizen. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. JACOB H. GALLINGER 


Jacob H. Gallinger, United States Senator 
from New Hampshire since March 4, 1891, 
died at the hospital in Franklin, to which he 
had been removed for care and treatment from 
his summer home in Salisbury a short time 
previous, on Saturday, August 17. 

Senator Gallinger came home early in the 
summer, after a strenuous winter’s service in 
Washington, hoping to regain strength for 
further service, as he had done the previous 
year in the bracing atmosphere and amid 
the cheerful surroundings of his summer 
home at Salisbury Heights; but, at his ad- 
vanced age, his recuperative powers proved 
unequal to the demand. Dangerous symp- 
toms developed, his removal to the hospital 
followed, and the final summons, to which all 
must respond, sooner or later, came on the 
date above named. 

The career of Senator Gallinger, who had 
represented the state in the upper branch of 
Congress longer than any other man, has been 
sketched more than once in the pages of the 
GRANITE Monruty, but the following brief 
outline is not out of place at this time: 

JacoB Harotp GALLINGER was born at 
Cornwall, Ontario, Canada, March 28, 1837, 
the son of Jacob and Catherine (Cook) Gal- 
linger. He was educated in the common 
schools and by private tutors; graduated 
M. D. from the Medical Institute, Cincin- 
nati, in 1858; from the New York Homeo- 
pathic Medical College in 1868 and received 
the honorary degree of A. M. from Dartmouth 


College in 1885. He was of German ances- 
try on the paternal side, his greatgrandfather, 
Michael Gallinger, having emigrated to this 
country and settled in New York in 1754, 
later removing to Canada, while his mother 
was of American stock; one of twelve children, 
he learned and worked at the printer’s trade, 
before entering upon the study of medicine; 
located in medical practice in Keene, but re- 
moved to Concord in 1862, where he has since 
resided; early allied himself with the Re- 
publican party and entered actively into 
politics; was a member of the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives, in 1872 and 1873, 
and again in 1891; member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1876; State Senate, 1878- 
79-80, being president the last two years; 
surgeon-general on staff of Gov. Natt Head, 
with rank of brigadier-general, 1879-80; 
chairman of New Hampshire Republican 
State Committee for eighteen years; at one 
time New Hampshire member of Republican 
National Committee; chairman of the New 
Hampshire delegation in the Republican 
National Conventions of 1888, 1900, 1904 
and 1908, member, United States House of 
Representatives, 1885-89; elected United 
States senator for six years from March 4, 
1891 and four times re-elected, the term for 
which he was last elected ending March 4, 
1921, being the oldest member of the Senate 
in point of service; president pro tem of the 
Senate in the sixty-second Congress; minority 
floor leader since 1915, and long regarded as 
a leading champion of the protective tariff 
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policy; chairman of the Senate committee on 
District of Columbia for many years and 
instrumental in promoting many public im- 
provements; member of the important com- 
mittees on Appropriations, Finance, Library, 
Printing and Rules; chairman of the Mer- 
chant Marine Commission of 1904-05; mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Columbia 
Hospital for Women, and of the board of 
visitors to the Providence Hospital; member of 
the National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion, the National Washington Monument 
Association, and vice-chairman of the Water 
Ways Commission; Baptist; Mason, Odd 
Fellow, Patron of Husbandry, member of 
University Club and Lock Tavern Club of 
Washington, D. C. 

He married, August 3, 1860, Mary Anna 
Bailey, daughter of Maj. Isaac Bailey of 
Salisbury, who died in Washington, February 
2, 1907, having been the mother of six 
children, of whom one only, Mrs. H. A. 
Norton of Winchester, Mass., survives, the 
last to pass away being Dr. Ralph E. Gal- 
linger, a successful practitioner in his native 
city and physician at the New Hampshire 
State Prison. 


ROGER G. SULLIVAN 


Roger G. Sullivan, one of the most promi- 

nent citizens of Manchester, and leading 
cigar manufacturers of the country, died in a 
Boston hospital on July 13. 
’ He was a native of the town of Bradford, 
born December 18, 1854. When five years 
of age he removed with his parents to Man- 
chester where he attended the Park Street 
Grammar School, but early in life learned 
the painter’s trade, which he followed some 
years at Amesbury, Mass. Returning to 
Manchester in 1874, he commenced the 
manufacture of cigars on a small scale, em- 
ploying one man to work with himself, but 
gradually developed his business, through 
the excellence of his product, till his estab- 
lishment became one of the largest in the 
country, employing more than 1,000 hands, 
and producing 1,000,000 cigars per week. 
He is said to have been the largest indi- 
vidual tax-payer, to the internal revenue 
department, in the United States. 

Outside of his manufacturing his business 
interests were extensive. He was a director 
of the Amoskeag National Bank, the New 
Hampshire Fire Insurance Company, the 
Manchester Traction Light & Power Com- 
pany, and the Derry Street Railway, of which 

e was also president, and was a trustee of 
the Manchester Public Library. He was a 
Catholic, a Knight of Columbus and a mem- 
ber of the Derryfield Club. Politically he 
was a Democrat, and was one of the electors 
who cast the vote of New Hampshire for 
Wilson and Marshall in 1912. 

In March, 1875, he married Susan C. Fer- 
nald of Manchester, who survives, with three 
married daughters. 
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SAMUEL D. BEMIS 


Samuel Dana Bemis, a leading citizen of 
the town of Harrisville, died at his home at 
Chesham in that town August 18, 1918. 

He was born on February 8, 1833, in that 
part of the town of Dublin which later became 
a part of the new town of Harrisville, the 
son of Thomas and Anna (Knight) Bemis, and 
was educated in the academies at West- 
minster, Vt., and Hancock, N. H. In early 
life he was engaged in the manufacture of 
wooden ware, but later bought a farm and 
continued in agriculture to the time of his 
death. Through his efforts the township of 
Harrisville was incorporated, the town being 
a part of towns of Dublin and Nelson. He 
served as moderator at the first town meeting 
and held that position until about ten years 
ago. He was also the first selectman chosen 
and served on the board of selectmen for 
twenty years, being chairman of the board 
most of the time. He was a member of the 
school board for sixteen years and always 
took great interest in the educational welfare 
of the town. He was also treasurer of the 
school district for a number of years, holding 
that position when he died. 

Mr. Bemis was the second representative 
sent from the town, serving in 1872. He also 
was sent as a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention in 1876. In politics he was a 
staunch Democrat and long one of the leaders 
of the party in Cheshire County. 

September 27, 1859, Mr. Bemis married 
Calista M. Russell, who survives him. They 
celebrated their golden wedding in 1909. He 
leaves one son, Bernard F. Bemis of Chesham, 
and three grandchildren. 


WOODWARD EMERY 


Woodward Emery, a prominent Boston 
lawyer, died on Thursday night, July 11, at 
his home, 160 Brattle Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

He was born in Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 
5, 1842, the son of James and Martha Eliza- 
beth (Bell) Emery. He was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1864, received the degree 
of LL. B. from Harvard Law School and was 
admitted to the bar in 1867. He was a spe- 
cial judge of the Cambridge Police Court, 
from 1872 to 1878, and a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature in 1885. He was 
a member of the Commonwealth Harbor 
and Land Commission from 1894 to 1906, and 
served as its chairman. He joined the Bos- 
ton Bar Association as a charter member, 
and long had been prominent in his profession, 
his office being at 110 State Street, Boston. 
He was a member of the Union Club. 

He is survived by a widow, Anne Parry 
(Jones) Emery, a son, Frederick I. Emery of 
Brookline, who is treasurer of the Suffolk 
Savings Bank, and a daughter, Mrs. Alfred C. 
Cox, Jr., of New York, formerly Helen Prince 
Emery. 
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REV. CHARLES H. LEONARD, D. D. 


Rev. Charles Hall Leonard, D. D., long 
dean of the Crane Divinity School at Tufts 
College, died at his home in Somerville, Mass., 
August 27, 1918. 

He was born in Northwood, N. H., Septem- 
ber 16, 1822, the son of Lemuel and Cynthia 
(Claggett) Leonard, and was educated at 
Haverhill, Mass., and Atkinson (N. H.) 
Academies, Bradford (Mass.) Seminary and 
the Clinton (N. Y.) Theological School, from 
which he graduated in 1848, immediately 
entering the Universalist ministry as pastor 
of the church at Chelsea, Mass., where he 
continued till 1871. Meanwhile he was made 
Goddard Professor of Homiletics and Pas- 
toral Theology in the Crane Divinity School, 
Tufts College, in 1869, and resigned his pastor- 
ate to devote himself to the duties of that 
position. In 1884 he was made dean of the 
school, continuing till 1914. While pastor of 
the church in Chelsea he instituted the cus- 
tom of observing the second Sunday in June 
as Children’s Day, which has since been 
adopted by churches throughout the country. 
He ong the author of several notable religious 
works. 


DR. WILLIAM CHILD 


William Child, M. D., born in Bath, N. H., 
February 24, 1834, died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. M. A. Meader, at North 
Haverhill, July 20, 1918. 

He was educated in the public schools, and 
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at the Bath Academy under the instruction 
of such men as Rev. Edward Cleveland, 
Nathan Lord, Jr., and the late Hon. Alonzo 
P. Carpenter, walking six miles per day for 
four years to attend this latter school, at 
which he was prepared for advanced standing 
in college, but entered the Dartmouth Medi- 
cal School in 1854, graduating in 1857. He 
rode for six months with the celebrated Dr. 
MeNab, of Wells River, Vt., and commenced 
practice in his native town, where he met with 
a high degree of success, and established a 
reputation for professional skill and ability. 

In August, 1862, he was appointed assist- 
ant surgeon of the Fifth New Hampshire 
Regiment in the Civil War, and later became 
surgeon of that famous fighting organization. 
He was present at all important battles in 
which the regiment was engaged, and was a 
division surgeon at the close of the war. 
After the war, he at once resumed his practice 
in Bath, and entered into a large and suc- 
cessful business in his chosen profession. He 
never sought public office, but was twice 
elected representative from his native town 
to the general court of New Hampshire. He 
was for some years president of the New 
Hampshire State Medical Society, and is 
credited with having: read more papers before 
that society than any other member. 

He is survived by three sons and two 
daughters and a widow who was his third wife, 
his former wives having been sisters and 
daughters of the late Capt. Sherburne Lang, 
of Bath. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The absence of all political excitement over 
the approaching November election in this 
state, 1s due entirely to the universal and 
commanding interest in the great war, in 
which the civilized world is involved. Not- 
withstanding the death of Senator Gallinger 
renders necessary the choice of two United 
States Senators, and a governor and two 
members of Congress are to be chosen as 
well as a council and legislature, it seems to 
be utterly impossible to arouse partisan 
interest in the outcome to any extent. Can- 
didates may be anxious, but the people mainly 
are intent only upon winning the war and the 
promotion of the public welfare, and candi- 
dates generally will be voted for with ref- 
erence to their ability and fitness, rather than 
their partisan affiliation or service. Nor is 
the state likely to suffer because of such 
action. 

On Wednesday, September 18, memorial 
tablets, placed on.a boulder in the old burial 
ground on Chapel Street, Dover, marking the 
last resting place of the remains of j. 
Richard Waldron, slain by the Indians in the 
famous massacre of 1689, when a large part of 
the inhabitants of Dover were killed by the 
savages, were formally dedicated under the 





auspices of Margery Sullivan Chapter, 
D. A. R., and the New Hampshire Society of 
the Colonial Wars. The placing of the memo- 
rial is due to the efforts of Margery Sullivan 
Chapter, of which Mrs. Olive Hill Houston of 
Dover is regent. 





The Congregational church at Lebanon 
observed, during the week commencing Sun- 
day, September 23, the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of its organization. The 
pastor, Rev. F. G. Chutter, gave an historical 
address on Sunday morning, and on Friday 
following was held the anniversary day proper, 
with appropriate exercises, and an address in 
the evening by Rev. Burton W. Lockhart, 
D. D., of Manchester. 





A neat little volume of verse, entitled 
“Songs from the Granite Hills,” just issued 
by the Gorham Press, Boston, is from the 
pen of Clarke B. Cochrane of Antrim, and is 
a meritorious contribution to the lyric litera- 
ture of the state, which will be appreciated 
by every lover of true poetry. The writer 
has surely quaffed deeply from the Parnassian 
spring, and his verse gives evidence of the 
inspiration derived therefrom. 
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